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Tue yarn manufacturer sells his product to the 
weaver. The weaver sells the cutter. The cutter 
sells the retail store. The retailer sells the con- 
sumer. This is the usual course. 

The Viscose Company, makers of Seraceta 
Strands of Fashion—and Advertising Headquarters 
decided on a reverse of this play. The best Fifth 
Avenue Shops, their cutters, the weavers were in- 
vited into a huddle. The play was carefully de- 
scribed, diagrammed and detailed. The shops 
ordered certain gowns—“Seraceta” dresses—from 
certain cutters, who ordered Seraceta yard-goods 
from the weavers. 

When the stage was all set, smart, fashion-wise 
advertisements were run. Broadsides, written to 
back up each advertisement, were distributed to 
dress manufacturers and weavers for country-wide 
mailing to their customers. All this handled at 
top speed—for Fashion moves fast. 

The advertising brought thousands of customers 
to the retail stores. Reorder after reorder went to 
the cutters, to the weavers. The follow-up mailings 
to cutters brought in thousands of dollars of gen- 
eral wholesale business. 

It is by clear planning, and seeing every detail 
through—no matter how devious the road—that 
Advertising Headquarters obtains the maximum 
money’s worth for its clients’ investments. 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising Headquarters 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Detroit London 
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Are Women Your Buyers? } ** 


VoL, | 


Over 54,000 |* 


This . 


New England Women a 


during the past six months wrote, telephoned or I 
called to discuss with Marjorie Mills, editor of the witl 
Herald-Traveler women’s pages, problems of food, 
menus and budgets, the purchase of kitchen equip- 
ment, interior decorating, etiquette or entertaining. 
In ten years of answering hundreds of thousands of | ——— 
similar questions, the Herald-Traveler has won the 
confidence and loyalty of New England home- 
makers, not only for Marjorie Mills and her staff, AS} 


but for every advertiser using these pages as a] ~ “ 


medium. about e 
go over 

" : ; and ad 
It is this women’s reader confidence, translated into — be 
. co 

terms of buying power, that accounts for the steady J was use 

and increasing dominance of the Herald-Traveler in} *\"?, '¢ 

Department Store advertising, Food and Grocery “pany 

advertising, and in fact in practically every classi- that is 

° ee . ° e ( 

fication of advertising which has for its object a sale} complete 
o e : ” These fil 

to the “family purchasing agent. Ys bo 
: ords of 

can alwa 

lor a ye; 

BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER)::,<::° 
year and 


parative 

For six consecutive years the In our 
Herald has led all Boston news-Beach pro 
papers in volume of total paid tory alon 
advertising. advertisin 
merits of 


Advertising Representative 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
New York Chicago 
Detroit Philadelphia 

San Francisco 
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Appeal Inventory and Copy Tests 
Bring Multiplied Sales — 


This Advertising Program Was Thought Through So Successfully That 
Manufacturer Ran Out of Cartons 








La month several thousand druggists received an unusual carton 
from The Packer Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

In marked contrast with the colorful three-cake carton in which 
they had been receiving Packer’s Tar Soap, it was a plain white box 
with black printing. On its lid it bore this message: 


Temporary carton—we apologize—an unexpected 
demand for Packer’s Tar Soap coming from our new 


national 


advertising depleted an estimated six 


months’ supply of these cartons in four months. 





Data Supplied and Article Approved 


By E. A. Olds, Jr. 


President, The Packer Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


| Aes fall I said to our adver- 
tising agency that it seemed to 
me a good idea for a company 
about every forty years or so to 
go over the history of its products 
and advertising, to make what 
might be called an appeal inventory. 

Of course, the forty-year figure 
was used jokingly but the inven- 
tory idea should be, I feel, an al- 
most essential practice with any 
company that has an established 
product and an advertising history 
that is worth calling a history. 

Our company for years has kept 
complete files of its advertising. 
These files contain not only proofs 
of advertisements but, also, rec- 
ords of results. Furthermore, we 
can always check the sales figures 
for a year against the advertising 
appeals used during the previous 
year and work out data on a com- 
parative basis. 

In our appeal inventory we took 
each product and studied its his- 
tory along with the history of its 
advertising. We set down the 
merits of the product, the things 


it will do, against the things it will 
not do. 

This type of analysis is a healthy 
thing for any company and is 
something that wide-awake mer- 
chandisers are doing all the time 
unconsciously. It offers a great 
stimulus to a product and package 
improvement. 

After going over our products 
carefully, we studied our advertis- 
ing. It was interesting to note 
that some appeals had been re- 
markably successful whereas others 
(although they had sold plenty of 
our products) had by no means 
been so resultful. 

Of course, what we were look- 
ing for was the best possible sales 
argument for 1933 and we had no 
idea that we could arbitrarily go 
back to 1910, for instance, and use 
the copy of that year without any 
change based on a consideration of 
the shifts in consumer habits. 

On the other hand, I have al- 
ways felt that it is dangerous for 
any manufacturer to be continually 
on the lookout for new appeals 


Table of Contents on page 86 
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with the idea that an appeal, once 
used, has lost its full value. There 
are certain fundamental reasons 
why a product is bought and I be- 
lieve that some of those reasons 
are just as potent today as they 
were forty years ago. 

The continued search for new 
appeals is one of the reasons, I 
believe, why so many advertisers 
go off on the dangerous paths that 
lead to over-competitive advertis- 
ing, fake statements, exaggerations 
and other forms of ballyhoo that 
have cast such a suspicion on many 
forms of advertising. 

When our appeal inventory was 
complete the agency drew up a 
dozen different types of campaigns 





STOP 
DANDRUFF! 


with this COMMON. 


AFTER 21 DAYS 





TREATMENT 


PACKER'S DANDR 


O~= Packer's Tar Soap 
@~= Packer's SCALPTONE 











jury picked this copy 
appeal 


A consumer 
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based on the experience of the 


past. We then submitted these 
campaigns to consumer tests. 
We used the consumer jury 


method of testing our copy, having 
the test made by both personal in- 
terview and by mail. When the 
results of the test were in we 
found that one particular type of 
copy was running way ahead of 
the others and it is this type of 
copy, although we probably would 
not have chosen it ourselves, that 
is being used in our present cam- 
paign. 

Almost immediately we began to 
get results. Recently, my brother 
and I were going over some sales 
figures and we found that our 
sales of Scalptone for the last two 
months were higher than the sales 
for the preceding six months in- 
clusive. Perhaps some of this 
gain is due to the buying pub- 
lic’s recent willingness to loosen 
the purse strings but a large part 
of the increase is due to the very 
specific and common-sense copy 
that we are using now. 

One of the best demonstrations 
of what has happened to the sales 
of our Tar Soap is the fact that 
we ran out of a six months’ supply 
of cartons in four months. When 
we came to re-order we found that 
due to the conditions under which 
our regular cartons are printed it 
was impossible for our supplier to 
furnish us with new containers to 
take care of all of our immediate 
needs. 

Therefore, we thought up the 
idea of a temporary carton which 
our production department told us 
could be procured overnight. While 
the total number of these tem- 
porary packages is small compared 
to the total number of containers 
that we send out during a year the 
little message that we put on the 
top has, we feel, had a definite 
effect upon the druggists who have 
received Packer’s Tar Soap in the 
homely plain container. 

The current Packer campaign 
is based on a dandruff treatment. 
This treatment consists of a Tar 
Soap Shampoo once a week and a 


scalp massage every day with 
Scalptone. 
The copy is specific. For in- 
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Appearing October 1, with a circulation 
tl of 100,000, ESQUIRE is the new super- 
acaute class vehicle for a message to reach 


le the American men with money—when and 
where they are in a mood to spend it. 
\paign ESQUIRE will be totally unlike any- 
thing heretofore published. 40 East 
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stance, a~recent advertisement is 
headed, “Stop dandruff with this 
common-sense treatment” followed 
by a note which says, “When peo- 
ple say they can cure dandruff al- 
most overnight—don’t believe them. 
Dandruff is a germ disease. The 
simple, common-sense treatment 
below is the quickest way we know 
to check it. This is the sort of 
treatment your doctor would ad- 
vise. There are two important 
steps” : 


Sales Arguments in 
the Directions 


Following this are illustrations 
showing the treatment in use with 
simple. directions. It is in these 
directions that the company puts its 
sales arguments. 

This was the copy appeal that 
the consumer jury picked and‘ it 
is the copy appeal that has had 
such a healthy effect upon Packer 
sales so far this year. 

All of our advertising copy is 
carefully pre-censored before pub- 
lication. Since 1890 we have fol- 
lowed this policy by having a rep- 
utable dermatologist read all of 
our copy, including package inserts 
or any other material we are send- 
ing out. Every Tuesday at two 
o'clock the dermatologist appears 
in my office and any proposed copy 
is laid before him. 

If he says that any claims we 
are making are not warranted by 
the facts, if he says that the copy 
writer has been a little too opti- 
mistic, changes are made without 
any question. 

Right now, the whole advertising 
business is being faced with a 
threat of legislative action. This, 
we feel, could have been avoided 
had advertisers themselves used a 
little care and been scrupulous 
enough to censor their own adver- 
tising copy. 

After all, most of the objection- 
able statements that appear in ad- 
vertising are due to two factors. 
The first, of course, is the poor 


product which cannot be sold ex- 
cept with exaggerated claims. The 
second, is the good product which 
could be sold with truthful claims 
but which is manufactured by an 
advertiser who wants 


immediate 
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results and large sales overnight. 

There is a great feeling of confi- 
dence when you publish advertising 
that you know is strictly within 
the limits of scientific facts. You 
know then that your product will 
perform as you have promised, and 
that the number of disappointed 
customers will be cut down to a 
negligible minimum. Furthermore, 
you know that you have that much 
better chance of building repeat 
sales. 

Personally, I do not believe that 
our advertising would have been 
so successful in building our busi- 
ness had it not been carefully cen- 
sored for truth: Thousands of con- 
sumers have used our products for 
years and one of the contributing 
reasons to this has been the fact 
that these products have performed 
as the advertising promised. 

In addition to our scientifically 
checked copy another contributing 
reason to our continued selling in 
the drug field has been our wish 
to improve our products and to 
give consumers something new. Oi 
course, we believe that a new ap- 
peal is good selling, when that 
appeal is based on giving the con- 
sumer an improved product or 
package. 

When we brought out Scalptone 
we introduced an entirely new type 
of package and a new idea in hair 
tonic. Because wé allowed the 
consumer to mix his own propor- 
tion of oil by means of our 
patented closure, we were again 
assured of better repeat sales. 


Two Types 
of Shampoo Soap 


We also get out two types of 
shampoo soap for the same reason 
One is good for oily hair and the 
other is good for dry hair. Our 
scientific researches demonstrated 
that two shampoos would meet 
more nearly all types of scalps 
Therefore, the solution was to give 
the consumer his choice adapted 
to the conditions of his own scalp. 

Also we are great believers in 
flexibility. For instance, we use 
six different types of package in 
serts. These are printed at the 
same time and packed at random 

(Continued- on page 71) 
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ISCONSIN has been chosen as the field for the 

first federal experiment in refinancing mortgages 
to relieve banks of frozen assets. This state was selected 
first, not because it needed the help any more than 
others but because it already had ideal banking laws to 
facilitate the refinancing program. 


Farm mortgages will receive first attention. $50,000,000 
worth will be taken over by the government in 90 days, 
thereby enabling banks to release more than $35,000,000 
to depositors. Most of this sum will undoubtedly be 
spent immediately. Farmers will be relieved of a 
$15,000,000 debt and allowed a moratorium of three 
or four years on mortgage payments. After this 
program is under way, refinancing of home mortgages 
will be started by the federal home loan corporation. 


Milwaukee and Wisconsin, already out in front, are 
steadily gaining speed in the race back to good times. 


THE MILWAUKEE J ee 


\FriRn s T BY MERIT 
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what will it do for me?” 


HE AVERAGE man may lack culture and polish. 
He may not be overburdened with gray matter. 
But heis uncannily shrewd when it comes to being sold. 


You may tell him your product is constructed with 
nice precision. You may preach to him of the purity 
of your raw materials. You may uplift him with an 
inspiring account of how your business has grown 
from a shop on the second-floor back to a huge 
factory covering acres and acres of land. 


His reaction is swift. It seldom varies. “‘ But what 
will your product do for me?” he asks. 


With admirable selfishness, he reduces all the 
larger problems of the universe to terms affecting 
himself: 

“Will war debt reduction affect my taxes?”’. 
“Will the five-day week give me more time to tinker 


with the radio?” 


Is it any wonder, then, that he thinks of your 
product in the first person singular? “Will it bring 
me pleasure, excitement, thrills? Will it make me 
stronger, richer, wiser? Will it make my children 
healthier? Will it make me more popular, more to 
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be admired?”’ When he asks, what is your answer? 
He admits science is a wonderful thing. He doesn’t 
deny that electrons hasten around their orbits, that x 
times y equals xy, that a stitch in time saves nine. 
He has no quarrel with the obvious. 


**But—what will it do for me?” 


That’s the question which advertising copy must 
answer in order to sell. For people do not buy because 
brainy scientists toiled long hours in laboratories to 
achieve perfection, or because of an academic in- 
terest in electrons or mathematical equations. 


They can be persuaded to part with their dollars— 
and gladly, too—for a product that can make them 
more nearly what they would like to be—a product 
that will give them health, or charm, or romance. 

And copy can do one of two things. It can expend 
its energy in expounding the eternal verities, to the 
exclusion of everything human. 

Or it can get down to the vital job of selling, by 
answering—dramatically, interestingly, convincingly 
—the sharp question of the reader when you offer 
him your merchandise: “What will it do for me?” 


iN 
hy 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, Inc. 


Advertising 


NEW YORK: 405 Lexington Avenue 


CHICAGO ..... DBTROIT..... 8T. LOUIS 




















Advertising at the 


Moving Picture “Golden Years of Progress” Will Be Shown Continuously 
at Chicago Exposition 


EGINNING today (Thursday) 

a thirty-minute talking moving 
picture showing the development of 
advertising during the last fifty 
years will be shown continuously 
at A Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. 

The first showing will be for 
members of the Advertising Feder- 
ation of America convention at 
Grand Rapids, who went to Chi- 
cago last night for advertising day 
at the Fair. Beginning with to- 
morrow it will be open without 
charge to anybody on the Exposi- 
tion grounds. 

The picture, “Golden Years of 
Progress,” portrays the growth of 
advertising during the last fifty 
years. This growth is linked up 
to what has happened in a typical 
American family during the last 
fifty years. 

The scene is laid in a golden 
wedding anniversary at which four 
generations are present. The old 
gentleman, in a reminiscent mood, 
tells how conditions are much dif- 
ferent now. People enjoy conve- 
niences that were not then possible. 

There is a flash-back into the 
kitchen of 1884 showing the old 
kitchen range, the wash tub, the 
pump, and so on. 





Fair 


Grandma tells how, while getting 
supper one night, she wanted some 
tea. She goes to an old store of the 
cracker-barrel era. The grocer 
shoos the cat away from the mack- 
eral box and asks her what she 
wants. She tells him how much 
better it would be if the tea could 
be sold to her in package form. It 
would be cleaner, for one thing, 
she points out. 

“Since then,” says Grandma, 
“things have changed a lot. For 
years I have been buying my) 
groceries in packages and would 
hate to go back to the old system.” 

The family has a wheel factory 
but gets caught in the panic of 
1907. The market for wheels has 
disappeared. The son comes back 
from college and tells his father 
that that strange looking Oldsmo- 
bile passing by the window is what 
has killed the market. Then they 
begin making wheels for automo- 
biles. The young man got the idea 
from reading business papers and 
out of all this prosperity comes 
again. 

Other elements in the picture 
illustrate the place women’s mag- 
azines, general magazines, news- 
papers, outdoor mediums and others 
have had in the development of 
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A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
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SHOE MERCHANTS 
Found It Sold Shoes 


Each of these retail shoe mer- 
chants, through The Christian 
Science Monitor, carried his 
message to a profitable mar- 
ket in his community. Mean- 
while, in the same medium, 
seven shoe manufacturers 
“told the world.” As one of 
uously the latter writes, “It reaches 
and influences a group of dis- 
criminating people who are 
etting buyers”. . . which explains 
some much ... and should inter- 
of the est many. 
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This and the scene in a store of the cracker-barrel era shown on page 10 are 
from the moving picture, “Golden Years of Progress” 


advertising and therefore in pro- 
moting the well-being of the 
American family. 

The picture was adapted by 
Trade Pictures, Inc., from a story 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins. 

The sponsors are the Crowell 
Publishing Company, the Chicago 
Daily News, the Outdoor Advertis- 
ing industry and the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. These four, 
with some assistance from General 
Motors and the General Electric 
Company, are financing the whole 
proposition including the building 


+ 
. ~ 
Meigs, General Manager, 
Chicago “American” 

Herman Black has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Evening American Publishing Company, 
Chicago, which publishes the Chicago 
Evening American. Mr. Black has been 
publisher of that newspaper for the last 
seventeen years. 

Merrill C. Meigs, vice-president of 
The American Weekly at Chicago for 
nearly three years, has resigned that 
position and becomes general manager of 
the Evening American. Mr. Meigs was 
for almost ten years advertising director 
of the Evening American and later 
served as publisher of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


R. E. Clayton in New York 


Robert E. Clayton, formerly with Mac- 
Manus, Inc., Detroit, has become associ- 
ated with the media department of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York. 


of the theater in which the pictur: 
is shown. 

The conception and the produ 
tion of the picture have been ac 
complished under the general direc 
tion of a committee consisting of 
John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Adver 
tising Agencies; Edgar Kobak 
vice-president of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. and P. L 
Thomson, director of public rela- 
tions of the Western Electric 
Company and president of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


oe 
Heads McCann-Erickson 


Sales Promotion Department 

On July 1, E. D. Madden, for sev 
eral years manager of sales promotior 
for the Ketterlinus Lithograph Mfg 
Company, will join the staff of McCann 
Erickson, Inc. He will be in charge 
of the department of sales promotion and 
point-of-sale advertising. Mr. Madden 
will have associated with him Howard 
Korman and L. W. McCargar, who have 
also been with Ketterlinus 


Has Peters Cartridge Account 

The Peters Cartridge Company, Kings 
Mills, Ohio, has appointed the Cincinnati 
office of The Ralph H. Jones Company 
to handle its advertising account. 


Anderman, General Manager 

William E, Anderman, assistant pub- 
lisher of the Detroit Times, has been pro- 
moted to the position of general manager 
of that paper. 
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+ \) y 
Fon Him wanta be big man! 


. . 80, at the tender age of two, he turns BULK-A-TEER * and 


_— steals his daddy’s shoes. Mistaken judgment? Yes, but no more 
sduc so, perhaps, than that of the adult advertiser who, regardless 
. a of fitness and propriety, demands “the biggest circulation” . . . 
lirec- and then wonders why his costs are so high and why he keeps 
gz of falling down on his budget. 
$.. Mere size may minister to one’s vanity, but it certainly does 
ood not help his locomotion. 
-Hill re 
P.M 
rela- The Chicago Daily News has never gone in for indiscriminate 
actric bulk circulation. Its circulation is deliberately tailor-made to 
the fit the precise measurements of the Chicago market. No loose 
edges flap over into Scatterville. No “pre-date” padding. No 
bloat. It is good, healthy, trained-down circulation and it is 
able and eager to win your sales battles for you just as it has 
on done, is doing and will continue to do for many, many others. 
ent When making up your Chicago newspaper list, remember that 
r Sev The Chicago Daily News concentrates on the home market to 
ta a greater degree than does any other major Chicago newspaper 
Cann. . . « 96% within the 40-mile official Chicago trading area. 
-harge 
: uae As a result, The Chicago Daily News carries more advertising 
— than any other Chicago daily newspaper. 
- *BULK-A-TEER—one who promotes just bulk or size, 
completely ignoring functional merit and intrinsic worth. 
ount 


a THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
-Chicages Great Arms Viewsparper 
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pub- GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
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"BIRDSEYE 


"Get far enough away from your markets so you can get true 


7 


%. 


perspective. 


Take a birdseye view. Then pick the best 


of them and concentrate upon them.” Statement of Mr. 
H. P. Roberts, THE PEpsopENT CoMPANY. 


—_ 





— 


AGREE. Sound foresight 


Mvariably leads to more satisfac- 


y retrospect. 

And the birdseye view that 
s one market from another, 
bcing one in the category of 
obably unproductive and an- 
her in a class of undoubtedly 


Seductive market areas. . 
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America 
on Herall 
America 


t sort of birdseye can lead 
ly to sales that are better than 
rage... in this or any other 


Hearst newspapers have al- 
ys stressed this type of market 
lysis. During the past months, 
raordinary emphasis has been 


CALL THE 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


Rochester 
Los Angeles 


placed upon up-to-date, accurate 
market analyses by trained and 
experienced marketing men. 

Twenty-seven of these great 
Hearst newspapers, read in 14 
separate zones, are represented 
by the Rodney E. Boone Organi- 
zation. 

Among them, you may find a 
set of buying habits and buying 
power admirably adapted to the 
conditions governing the sale of 
your own particular product or 
products. 

The market facts are readily 
available . . . without by-laws or 
restrictions. .. . 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
NEW YORK 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Seattle 


Cleveland 
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The Sales Tax and Materials Used 


in Advertising 


The Vender Must Pay for Most of Them According to Present Inter- 
pretation of New 


& Austin, Inc 


York City 


LaPorte 
New 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are a little uncertain how the New 
York State Sales Tax affects advertising 
agencies and wonder if you can 
straighten us out on the law either 
through the mail or in a near issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

Our engravers tell us they don’t feel 
that the tax applies to them but our elec- 
trotypers say the opposite. We don’t sup- 
pose the tax will be collected from agen- 
cies on space sales but how about art- 
work, engravings, electrotypes, direct 
mail, displays, etc? Have you any in- 
formation as to how other agencies are 
handling the matter? 

F. B. Leepom, 
President. 


Ou correspondent is not the 
only one who is uncertain 
about the workings of the sales 
tax. Uncertainty runs throughout 
all businesses in every State where 
such taxes are or, as in the States 
of Illinois and Pennsylvania, were 
in effect. 

With reference to the New York 
State law, one thing is certain; 


+ 


Direct Hurley Sales 


E. O. Thomas has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Hurley 
Machine Company, Chicago, Thor wash- 
ers. He was formerly in charge of the 
company’s Pacific Coast operations and 
during the last year has served as assis- 
tant to President E. N. Hurley, Jr. 

Frank A. Simpson has been appointed 
sales manager in charge of the Eastern 
division, at New York, a newly created 
post. He was formerly divisional sales 
manager at Chicago. 


Transferred by Underwood 


Dave Fletcher, of Underwood & Un- 
derwood, New York, has been trans- 
ferred to the illustration department of 
the Chicago studio. He was formerly 
with the Fletcher-Barr studios and Lord 
& Thomas, New York. 


Has Fry Products Account 


Products, Inc., Detroit, seat 
covers for automobiles, has appointed 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., of that 
city, as advertising and merchandising 
counsel. 


Fry 
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York State Law 


there is no tax on publication space 
or radio time. Engravings, electro- 
types and other materials, such a 
lithography and direct-mail matter, 

which an advertising agency buys 
for its client and which that client 
does not sell again, are subject to 
the tax but, according to official 
interpretation of the law, the tax 
must be paid by the vender, the 
party which makes the final retail 
sale. This means the engraver, 
electrotyper or printer. 

The matter of passing on the tax 
is one that is entirely up to ar- 
rangement between the seller and 
his customer or the agent for the 
customer. The State looks for pay- 
ment from the vender. 

Where the seller wishes to be 
reimbursed for the tax some quar- 
ters are recommending that the 
seller not bill the tax as a separate 
item at the bottom of an invoice, 
because the buyer can then refuse 
to pay the amount of the sales tax. 

[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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“ ~ . . ” 
Buys “Brewery Engineering 
The Gillette Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, has added to its list of technical 
publications through the purchase of 
Brewery Engineering. Beginning with 
the July issue, the magazine will be 
known as Brewery Engineering and 
Management. Dr. Robert Wahl will be 
editorial director and James R. Mahon, 
formerly with Sporting Goods Journal 
and Outdoor America, will be business 
manager. 


Parrish with Blatz 


L. Parrish has joined the staff of 
the “Blatz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, 
as special sales promotion representative 
operating out of the advertising depart- 
ment to co-ordinate sales and advertising. 
He was formerly with The Wahl Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Pennzoil Appoints Mayers 


The Pennzoil Company, 
has appointed The Mayers Company, 
Inc., Los Angeles, as its advertising 
agency to place all Pennzoil advertising 
in the eleven Western States. 


Los Angeles, 
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Administration Clarifies Attitude 


on Recovery Act 


Allows Limited Price-Fixing, Will Not Permit Profiteering and 
Encourages Speedy Action 


By C. B. Larrabee 


HE administration of the Na- 

tional Industrial Recovery Act 
is already well into its second 
phase. 

The tremendous amount of or- 
ganization necessary on the part of 
the Government and the trade as- 
sociations of the United States has 
been accomplished. Several hun- 
dred groups have either prepared 
codes or are in the process of pre- 
paring them. The Administration 
is slowly making its attitude clear. 

It is obvious from what has hap- 
pened already that General Hugh 
S. Johnson, administrator of the 
hill, intends to unfold the Govern- 
ment attitude as questions arise 
rather than to build a dogmatic 
platform and then stand upon it 
firmly in spite of events. 

He is, however, standing firmly on 
certain fundamental principles. He 
has shown that the Government has 
very definite ideas about wages and 
hours. He has stated flatly that the 
Act is not an invitation to profiteers. 

Fortunately, as it has turned out, 
the Administration’s stand on prof- 
iteering was misunderstood with 
the result that General Johnson has 
had an opportunity to clarify the 
attitude of those who are adminis- 
tering the Act. 

In his speech on Sunday night, 
delivered over the combined net- 
works of the National and Columbia 
systems, he stated the Government’s 
attitude toward prices simply and 
directly. It does not want a rapid 
rise of prices which will outstrip 
rises in wages. Said General 
Johnson: 

“This is a deadly serious matter 
—this danger of run-away prices. 
There are still about 12,000,000 
unemployed in this country and 
even those who still have jobs are 
largely on much reduced incomes. 
Any wild-cat price lifting will have 
its first bearing directly on the 


very creature necessities of these 
unfortunates—their means to keep 
out hunger, thirst and cold. 

“This Administration simply will 
not stand for that and we do not 
expect to have any trouble about 


It. 

On the other hand the Adminis- 
tration realizes that a permanent 
state of prosperity cannot come out 
of profitless selling and as a result 
the Government intends to allow a 
modified form of price-fixing in 
fair competition codes. 

“In these codes,” says General 
Johnson, “it will be proper for in- 
dustry to say that it will not sell 
below cost of production.” Ob- 
viously this means that it will also 
be permissible for industry to add 
a fair, not an exorbitant, profit. 

This clarification of policy should 
set to rest a lot of the rumors that 
have been agitating business men 
in various industries. 

* * 

As was to be expected, labor has 
served notice that it will fight to 
the last to prevent approval of 
collective bargaining agreements 
made between employers and those 
company unions formed hastily in 
the last week or two in an effort 
of some industries to overcome 
what they considered disadvantages 
in the law's labor mandates. Labor 
is going to bring a great deal of 
pressure to bear against these com- 
pany unions and will probably fight 
bitterly against some of the mini- 
mum wage provisions brought out 
by certain codes. 

* * . 

The Government's attitude to- 
ward wages was clearly stated in 
General Johnson’s radio speech 
when he said: “In a general way 
and without any commitment, we 
can say for the benefit of smaller 
employees everywhere that, under 
present conditions, and as far as 
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the lowest-priced class of workers 
are concerned, an average of about 
thirty-two hours a week at not less 
than 45 cents an hour for the low- 
est paid type of workers would do 
this job.” 

The suggested minimum wage is 
higher than that presented in the 
cotton textile code and the hours 
of work are lower. The textile 
scale suggested in the first code 
presented for consideration was a 
forty-hour week at $10 a week, a 
rate of 25 cents an hour. 

It is difficult at the present time 
to find out definitely what indus- 
trial leaders have in mind but there 
is every appearance that they are 
planning to do some horse trading. 
They will probably set longer 
hours and lower wages than they 
are really prepared to concede with 
the idea that in cases of arguments 
they can compromise. Thereby 
they will approach a figure which 
they had in mind in the first place 
but which they were afraid to offer 
for fear that the Government and 
labor would demand more. 

*x 


Over the week-end the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association an- 
nounced a proposed code 

This code has not yet been sub- 
mitted to the Government and 
therefore is purely tentative. It is 
being presented to the association’s 
membership and certain of its pro- 
visions are bound to result in some 
fireworks. 

-Since this is the first code deal- 
ing with marketing problems to be 
given any publicity, it is unusually 
interesting. 

Section II of this code follows: 


Unrarr COMPETITION 

1. It shall be unfair competition for 
anyone to sell, offer for sale, or advertise 
to the public at retail any merchandise 
at less than the net invoice cost plus 
10 per cent to insure that labor cost 
shall at least be partially covered. 

Nothing in this paragraph, however, 
shall be interpreted to prevent seasonal 
clearances of merchandise, so advertised 
or plainly marked, or of perishable, or 
damaged goods, so advertised or plainly 
marked, nor shall any retailer, for the 
purpose of discontinuing the handling 
of such goods, when so advertised or 
plainly marked, be stopped from selling 
merchandise at less than net invoice cost 
plus 10 per cent to insure that labor 
cost shall at least be partially covered. 

2. Advertising (written, printed, radio, 
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or display) which misrepresents mer- 
chandise, values, or services; or selling 
methods which tend to mislead the cor 
sumer, shall be deemed acts of unfair 
competition. 

3. Retailers shall be free to advertise 
their own goods, their own services, ar 
their own prices, but references to the 
goods, services, or prices of competing 
retailers shall be regarded as an act of 
unfair competition. 

he use of, participation in, pub- 
lishing or broadcasting of any statement 
or representation which lays claim to a 
policy or continuing practice of general]; 
under-selling competitors is an unfai: 
and uneconomic practice. 

5. It shall be considered unfair com 
petition for any merchant to offer for 
sale any product of a penal institution 


Manufacturers will watch thes 
sections with particular interest be- 
cause they are directed at certain 
practices which have caused some 
very heated discussions at the con- 
ventions of the association. 

Paragraph 1 is definitely aimed 
at the loss-leader selling. It is in- 
teresting to note here the possibil- 
ity for a conflict where an excep- 
tion is made in the “cost plus 10 
per cent” feature by exempting 
seasonal clearances. 

The question inevitably arises as 
to just what constitutes a seasonal 
clearance. With practically all of 
the department stores continuously 
running various types of sales, 
manufacturers are wondering just 
how anybody is going to determine 
when a sale is seasonal or not. 

The second feature of this sec- 
tion which is interesting to manu- 
facturers is the attack on mislead- 
ing and competitive advertising. 

Paragraph 4 of this section, with 
its reference to under-selling poli- 
cies, is bound to meet with a lot 
of opposition. Numerous depart- 
ment stores in all parts of the 
country have grabbed the Macy 
slogan and are applying it for all 
it is worth. They are not going to 
give up this policy without a strong 
fight. Macy in New York City 
was forced to modify its under- 
selling claims but it still carries 
throughout its store signs with the 
implication that it is selling for 6 
per cent less than its competitors. 

ee ‘S.6 


Meeting in Atlantic City this 


week are a group of representa- 
tives of various branches of the 
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food industry. This industry has 
been moving slowly, not because it 
is reluctant to co-operate with the 
Government but because of the 
complicated structure upon which 
the marketing of food is based. 
There are many conflicting ele- 
ments in the industry, which prob- 
ably has as many individual as- 
sociations as any in the United 
States. 

The food men are eager to get 
together and are busily seeking a 
formula which will be acceptable 
to the various warring elements 
within its fold. They realize keenly 
that the country is watching for 
developmerts in food marketing 
and furthermore leaders in the in- 
dustry are sick and tired of certain 
conditions which have been eating 
the heart out of profits for the 
last ten years. The main question 
today is whether the stand-patters 
in the industry will be able to win 
out over the more progressive. 

It is predicted freely that if the 
food industry does not come to 
Washington with a productive 
code, the Government will step in 
with its licensing provision as a 
‘lub and force the recalcitrant ele- 
ments into line. 

” + 

Another complicating factor in 
the food industry is that it has to 
watch two bills. Passed with less 
fanfare, the Farm Adjustment 
Act has some pretty drastic pro- 
visions which apply not only to the 
farmer but also to processors of 
farm products. Since “processor” 
applies to practically every f 
manufacturer in the country, the 
industry finds itself looking two 
ways at once. There is no wonder, 
then, that it is moving slowly and 
deliberately and seeking all the co- 
operation that it can get from 
Washington. 

* * * 

This is a good tip: Study the 
Adjustment Act. It and the Re- 
covery Act are complementary. 
They are part of the same program 
and must be read together. Each 
helps interpret the other. 


Every day sees new releases of 
information from Washington with 
the result that the interpretation 
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of various provisions of the Re- 
covery Act are being broadened 
and clarified. Marketing execu- 
tives are awaiting anxiously the 
first hearing on various codes in 
order that they may have a really 
definite idea of what the Adminis- 
tration intends to do about market- 


ing plans. 
* * 


In his radio speech Sunday, Gen- 
eral Johnson presented a catechism 
in which he answered questions of 
procedure under the Act. His fifth 
question, dealing with wages and 
hours, has already been referred 
to above. The other questions are 
of such vital interest that they are 
printed here with their answers. 

_ “Question No. 1—‘Do I have to 
join a trade association?’ 

“Nobody has to do anything— 
except that, under the terms of this 
act and the policy of its execution, 
everybody is expected to conform 
to this great common effort. Any 
person who stands apart from it is 
likely to be uncomfortable in the 
eyes of his neighbors and even 
under the law. It is easier to co- 
operate in groups than singly—the 
larger and better organized the 
groups, the easier it is. Trade as- 
sociations are going to have a new 
meaning under this law and it is 
better all around to get into them. 

“Question No. 2—‘Some of us 
don’t agree with majority opinion 
in our particular trade association ; 
should we start a new one?’ 

“At the hearings, when any as- 
sociation’s agreement is presented, 
minority opinion in any association 
will have a right to be represented 
and heard and no agreement tend- 
ing to monopoly or oppression of 
small industries or minorities will 
be approved. So there is no neces- 
sity to form a new association. If 
you do, however, it will be called 
in when the old one is heard and 
the result will be the same as if 
you stayed in and put forward your 
minority position at the hearing. 

“Question No. 3—‘Our business 
is in several fields and we belong 
to several associations. Which one 
should we favor ?’ 

“This law makes no difference 
in that situation. Retain your mem- 
bership in all. If that gets you 











into any conflict of policy you may 
have ample opportunity to present 
your case. 

“Question No. 4.—‘What should 
I do right now ?” 

“Nearly all the greater associa- 
tions are working night and day to 
get agreements ready to submit. In 
the first phase of operation we 
want to confine ourselves to a vast 
re-employment effort by shortening 
hours and raising wages, leaving 
other action to a later date. 

“What you should do—what 
every man who employs another 
man should do—no matter in what 
capacity, no matter in what busi- 
ness—banking, commerce, manufac- 
turing, law, mining, everywhere— 
is to begin to plan how you can 
split up that work to cut down 
your workers’ time to put more 
men on the payroll and to pay a 
living wage for the shorter shift. 

“You will then be able to comply 
promptly with your association’s 
agreements or with further an- 
nouncements of policy by the Presi- 
dent from time to time. It takes 
time to work these things out and 
we are trying not to lose one single 
hour.” 

These interpretations clear up 
one of the most foggy phases of 
the administration of the Act. 


— 


Circulation Managers Elect 


. C. Montgomery, Detroit Times, was 
elected president of the International 
Circulation Managers’ Association at its 
annual convention at Chicago last week. 
He succeeds John T. Toler, Atlanta 
Constitution. Frank Newell. Toledo 
Blade, was named first vice-president 
and Louis J. Hoffman, St. Louis Star- 
Times, is the new second vice-president. 
Clarence Eyster, Peoria Star, continues 
as secretary-treasurer. New York was 
chosen as the meeting place of the 1934 
convention. 


Has College Inn Foods 
Account 


The College Inn Food Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, maker of the College Inn 
line of canned food products, has placed 
its advertising account with Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., of that city. 


To Represent “Polo” on Coast 


Polo, New York, beginning August 1, 
will be represented on the Pacific Coast 
by the Hallett E. Cole Company, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 
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The Drug Institute of America, 
Inc., plans to include a provision 
for the maintenance of fair prices 
in its code of fair competition, 
which will soon be submitted. 

No effort will be made to estab- 
lish uniform prices or to dictate 
individual price policies of retail- 
ers. The effort will be directed 
toward establishing a policy of 
minimum prices that will not be 
below cost. 

The drug industry, with its 
“pine boards” and cut-price chains, 
has been riddled by price competi- 
tion and most of its leaders fee! 
that a minimum price clause is 
more important to a drug cod 
than anything relating to wages 
and hours of labor. The latter hav: 
never been acute problems in th: 
industry. 

. * * 

The assurance that the forma 
tion of the textile code will “take 
place in a goldfish bowl” sets to 
rest any belief that hearings on 
the codes would be in the natur: 
of star chamber proceedings. 

The textile hearings should serv« 
as a laboratory wherein business, 
labor and the Government will get 
some valuable lessons as to how 
the Recovery Act is going to work 
out in practice. 


+ 


American Writing Paper 
Appoints Linsert 


Richard F. Linsert has been appointe: 
advertising manager of The America: 
WwW ym, Paper Company, Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass., o fil the vacancy left by the 
recent death of Alexander Forbes. Mr 
Linsert had been assistant to Mr. Forbes 
and had been with the company for ten 
years in the manufacturing and sales 
departments. 

Chauncey H. Cooley, recently in charge 
of advertisng and manager of sales of 
the Taylor-Logan Company, Holyoke. 
paper maker, has been appointed assistant 
to Mr. Linsert. 


Death of Matthew Marshall 


Matthew Marshall, for eight and one- 
half years assistant secretary of Major 
Market Newspapers, Inc., Chicago, died 
suddenly at that city last Friday. He 
was thirty-nine years old. 


Kapp with Libbey 
Frank A. Kapp, formerly with the 
United States Advertising Corporation, 
is now director of marketing for the 
ew 4 Glass Manufacturing Company, 
oledo. 
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These News Items Make Us 
HAPPY! 


Indianapolis Branch of United States Rubber Company nears pro- 
duction record. Working 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 














































American Foundry Company of Indianapolis to start full-time sched- 
ule. 300 men to be added to pay roll. 








Chapman Price Steel Company of Indianapolis to rehire 500 former 
employes. 








| The 25 per cent increase in farm prices has added 24 million dollars 
to the potential farm income of the 56 counties comprising the 
Indianapolis Radius, in the first four months of 1933. 











In the first five months of 1933, 25.88 per cent of the total New 
| Passenger Car Registrations* in Indiana, were made in Marion County 
| (Indianapolis). In April and May of this year, 15.6 per cent of the 

total State gasoline sales were made in Marion County (Indianapolis). 
| *Based on Registration figures from R. L. Polk & Co. 








Daily industrial and agricultural reports of the Indianapolis Radius 
bear out the truth of this statement: The diversification of agricul- 
ture and industry in the Indianapolis Radius produces a balanced, 
stable market that quickly benefits from any upward trend. 


And here is a happy fact for every manufacturer seeking a profit- 
able market for established merchandise, or an ideal test market 
for new products: The Indianapolis News can sell the Indianapolis 


Radius for you. . . ALONE. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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SURE, it’s Monday .. . June twenty-sixth, and 
what of it?... What! Well, I'll be... Sure enough, itis! 
... Just fourteen years ago today, the first issue came 
out...and what an issue! ... We called it the Illustrated 
Daily News but other people called it things less com- 
plimentary .. . It was the weirdest looking thing, neither 
newspaper nor magazine... hatched by ascratch crew of 
aliens from Chicago and some local talent . . . stumbling 
over each other in a mad office occupying half a floor 
in the old Mail Building down on City Hall Place. . 

It was hot and sultry that day, too, and raining everv 
onceinawhile...notraining violets either... A hundred 
thousand copies were sold but nobody seemed to know 
there was a new newspaper in New York...and nobody 
gave a damn—except us. . . and advertisers just looked 
and said, ‘‘Whatis it?” ... But by September, the funny 
sheet settled down and began to go somewhere... . In 
three years we had our own building in Park Place, and 
in four the largest daily newspaper circulation in 
America ...and advertising was beginning to come in 
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without the use of anaesthetics ... And in eleven years 
The News was in its own huge, towered pile on Forty- 
second Street... Since 1919 the public has paid more 
than $128,000,000 for this newspaper . . . and now buys 
more of it today than ever before... And advertisers in 
these depression years have bought its space to the tune 
of over $10,000,000 a year... Today it reaches three- 
fifths of New York City families, carries more display 
copy than any other paper in the country—at the 
highest rate of any paper in the country ... Have you 
had as much business from New York as we have— 
these last fourteen years? ... Would you like more 
business from New York? ...Then, why not make New 
York your market with the medium New York has 
made?... You, too, can find a Success Story in this most 
successful newspaper of the present time! ... Just say 
when... 

THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper... 
220 East Forty-second Street, New York... Tribune 
Tower, Chicago... Kohl Building, San Francisco. 











Competitive Copy Not Needed Here 


How Bayuk Built Capacity Cigar Production without Knocking Other 
Forms of Smoking 


By A. Joseph Newman 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager, Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 


E admitted that the late and 

honorable Thomas R. Mar- 
shall was right. Indeed—and this 
may *~ve been due to the fact that 
we are in the cigar business, and 
hence slightly prejudiced—it might 
be said that we insisted he was 
right. What the country needed 
was a good, 5-cent cigar. 

We went further. We believed 
that what the good, 5-cent cigar 
would need would be a bang-up, 
broad-scale backing of merchan- 
dising and advertising. 

When I outline the results, I’m 
not boasting—although I'll admit 
that we are pleased. Rather, I hope 
that our experience will prove that, 
for the man who goes after it in 
the right way and with the right 
product, business does exist. 

On January 3 we lowered the 
price of our Bayuk Philadelphia 
Perfecto (Bayuk “Phillies”) brand 
from 10 cents to 5. In addition, we 
launched a program of merchan- 
dising, a part of which was an 
advertising campaign that, we be- 
lieve, is one of the largest ever put 
behind a cigar. 

Today, despite the fact that we 
operate three factories, the yearly 
output of one of which is 250,- 
000,000 cigars, our sales are lim- 
ited by our capacity to produce. 

Specifically and statistically, our 
average monthly sales total for the 
first five months of 1933 exceeded 
the all-year total for 1932. 


Part of the Job 
to Sell an Idea 


In part, our advertising cam- 
paign has been institutional. We 
have recognized that a part of our 
task is to sell an idea—the idea of 
smoking cigars. 

We might have approached that 
part of the job with an attack upon 
other forms of tobacco. Frankly, 
because I’ve never looked into it, 
I don’t know what sort of case we 


could have made out for the cigar 
versus, say, the cigarette; but it 
does seem reasonable to believe 
that we could have marshaled 
arguments that would have sounded 
convincing. 

As a matter of fact, however, 
we have taken the other line. W« 
have undertaken to sell the cigar on 
its merits—and to contribute, con 
structively to up-building the cigar 
industry. 

We have carried the institutional 
idea into our consumer advertising 
in the newspapers. Thus, what we 
call our “Industry Advertisement” 
—because it aimed to help the cigar 
industry—posed the headlined ques- 
tion: 

“How long has it been since you 
smoked a cigar?” 

In part, the copy read: 

“On behalf of the cigar indus- 
try, we invite you to again try a 
cigar. We don’t say give up your 
pipe or cigarettes. But today—or to- 
morrow—smoke a good cigar. 

“Cigars are not the only way you 
can enjoy good tobacco. But mil- 
lions of men believe that cigars 
give them the greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction that tobacco affords. 

“For instance, what pleasure can 
match the first cool puffs on a cigar 
after breakfast? Or that satisfying 
smoke after dinner? And what 
man, who has ever smoked cigars, 
doesn’t wistfully recall that last 
quiet smoke of the day that pre- 
pared him for ‘pleasant dreams’. . . . 

“There are any number of good 
cigars for you to choose from— 
and not for generations have they 
cost so little. Prices on many lead- 
ing brands have been drastically 
reduced—some in half. 

“Bayuk doesn’t claim to be the 
only maker of fine cigars. But 
Bayuk does claim—and you can 
prove it for yourself—that you can 
get a better cigar today for 5 cents 
than ever in history.” 
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And finally, this concluding 
paragraph for the benefit of the 
dealer : 

“Cigar dealers are good mer- 
chants—and they know cigars. 
Step up to the nearest cigar counter 
nd ask the dealer for the cigar he 
onsiders the best ‘buy’ on the 
arket. It’s pretty certain to be the 
igar that most of his 
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lions of discriminating smokers in 
America to gladly pay 10 cents for 


Throughout the newspaper cam- 
paign, we have stressed the fact 
that to attain low price we have 
not sacrificed quality. 

Our business-paper advertising— 
and we advertise in virtually all the 





ustomers like—and one 

hat will please your 
aste.’ “ | 
Our newspaper copy 
is running in eighty 
American cities, with 
particular strength in 
New England and in 
New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersev. De'- 
aware, Maryland, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and California. 

In addition, we are on 
poster boards in virtu- 
ally the same territories. 
Our program is a full, 


= n° 


twelve-month activity 
for 1933. 

Naturally, we have Whether i 
not been unmindful that, oe 
institutional as a part 


of our program is, the 
purpose of advertising 
is to sell merchandise. 


OW behait of the cigar indusiry—we invne 
c try 2 cigar. We don 
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quict smoke of the day that prepared him cagar 
for “pheasant dreams”? 
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SMOKED A CIGAR? 


There are any number of good cigars for 
you to choose from — and nat for genera 
tions have they com so litte, Prices on 
many beading brands have been drascically 
reduced — some 1 half 
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Hence, in newspaper 
space, we have talked 
right definitely about 
sayuk cigars. 

We have discussed price. In 
part, our opening advertisement in 
the newspaper series read: 

“Every man who smokes cigars 
aac read this statement. The 
Bayuk Philadelphia Perfecto Cigar 
enjoyed, for many years, the larg- 
est sale of any 10-cent brand on 
the American market. This posi- 
tion of leadership was secured be- 
cause millions of men found in the 
Bayuk Philadelphia Perfecto their 
ideal-of cigar value and satisfaction. 

“Today you can buy this Bayuk 
Philadelphia Perfecto for 5 cents. 

“No change in quality. 

“Bayuk Cigars, Inc., guarantees 
that the Bayuk Philadelphia Per- 
fecto at 5 cents will give the same 
complete satisfaction that led mil- 





Newspaper copy in eighty cities aimed to help not 
only Bayuk but the whole cigar industry 


tobacco-trade publications—is al- 
most wholly institutional. Our ma- 
jor effort is, not to sell cigars to 
the trade, but to help the trade im- 
prove its methods and strengthen 
its position. 

Our business-paper advertising, 
which runs under a standing head- 
line, “Bayuk Bulletin,” discusses 
problems of distribution. It deals 
with a broad range of subjects— 
retail-store policy, store arrange- 
ment, window dressing, mark-up, 
over-the-counter salesmanship. It 
carries reminders of the approach 
of holidays and other special occa- 
sions, such days, for example, as 
Father’s Day. 

Our business-paper pages, each 
made up to resemble a little news- 
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paper, even include a “colyum,” 
written by the eminent Phil M. 
Phulofax, D. B. I., more familiarly 
known as “The Retailer’s Friend.” 
Dr. Phulofax collects and prints 
such items as these: 

“E. W. Scripps, founder of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers and 
the United Press, who lived to a 
ripe old age, was some cigar- 
smoker. In his memoirs he said: 
‘For most of my life my usual daily 
consumption of cigars has been not 
less than thirty or forty.’ 

In our business-paper advertis- 
ing, we fill a page with cigar in- 
formation—and cigar inspiration— 
and take just a little panel to say: 
“Bayuk Brands Build Business,” 
and to list, without comment, our 
brands. Behind our visible adver- 
tising runs a program of supple- 
mentary activity—dealer helps, and 
letters to our own salesmen and to 
our distributors’ salesmen. 

Sometimes the letters tie directly 
to our advertising. For instance, 
here is a letter that went out to 
salesmen at the time of the ap- 
pearance of our “Industry Adver- 
tisement”’ 

* ‘What's the matter with the 
cigar industry? . Isn’t it ter- 
rible the way consumption of cigars 
is decreasing? . . . The trouble is 
with the doggoned cigarette. . 
We've got to get more young fel- 
lows to smoke cigars. . . . We 
ought to do this and we ought to 
do that. . . . And then what? 

“A lot of chinning and chatter- 
ing and what ts done? Very little! 

“We'll take that back. For years, 
Bayuk has been doing more than 
its part to increase the smoking of 
cigars and has done so without 
using a hammer on any other form 
of tobacco. No knocking of pipe 
smoking, or trying to put the skids 
under cigarettes. 

“For two or three years, Bayuk 


— 
Heads Washington “Post” 


Eugene Meyer, who recently bought 
the Washington, D. Post, has ap- 
pointed Eugene MacLean, of San Fran- 
cisco, as: general manager of that paper. 
Mr. MacLean formerly was editor of 


the Cleveland Press and publisher of 
the San Francisco News. 

Paul 
as advertising 
P 


Block and Associates continue 
representatives of the 
ost. 
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has given up full pages of brand 
advertising in tobacco trade papers 
to develop general interest in cigar 
smoking. For years, Bayuk has 
spent no small amount of money to 
send free posters to retailers to 
incite more cigar sales on Father’s 
Day, on the Fourth of July, on 
Labor Day, and on Christmas 
a 

“Bayuk will continue to carry 
on full speed ahead. 

“As a forerunner of other ideas 
for the boosting of cigar sales, we 
are pleased to enclose a copy of an 
advertisement to be published in 
the newspapers of the larger cities 
of the East, with a reading circu- 
lation of over 11,607,000. 

“‘On behalf of the cigar indus- 

try’ is the message Bayuk is broad- 
casting. No lamentations over ‘the 
present deplorable condition of the 
industry,’ no slammentations toward 
any other tobacco product, no ex- 
pression of egotism that Bayuk 
alone makes fine cigars. Just a 
cordial invitation to Mr. Smoker 
to prove to himself the pleasure 
and satisfaction a cigar will af- 
ford. . . 
“Why wait for any group of 
manufacturers or any body of job- 
bers or retailers to formulate plans 
to boost cigars? 

“Let's give a sincere helping 
hand to every recognized associa- 
tion whose endeavor it is to build 
up the cigar industry. But let’s not 
dilly-dally in the hope that it’s the 
other fellow’s job. 

“Every cigar manufacturer, 
every cigar jobber, every cigar re- 
tailer, every cigar salesman indi- 
vidually owes it to the cigar 
industry and to himself to do his 
part in amen greater sales of 
cigars. 

“Bayuk is ing its bit. Will 
you do yours? 

“With all good wishes.” 


+ 


Starts Recovery Act Service 
Chester M. Wright has organized a 
service at Washington, D. to provide 
a daily fact record and counseling ser 
vice in connection with the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Associated 
with him are John A. Beck as legal 
counsel and Leslie P. Frey as engineer- 
ing and research counsel. Mr. Wright 
has been identified with the American 
Federation of Labor. 
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Salesman’s Wife Helps Produce 
Advertising Idea 


Sugar Refiner Suggests Uses for Cotton Bags After the Product Has 
Been Removed 


By Ralph Crothers 


MANUFACTURERS in many 
1 different lines have known 
that giving the container an added 
use value builds good-will. Jugs, 
cans, glasses, boxes—containers of 
all kinds are used by consumers, 
when emptied of their original 
contents, for lamps, beauty boxes, 
savings banks and other useful 
purposes. 

It remained, however, for the 
Savannah Sugar Refining Corpora- 
tion to suggest as a dual use for 
its container—old-fashioned sugar 
sacks and bags—such articles as 
overalls, children’s garments, 
dresses, smocks and baby clothes. 

The advertising on this idea, 
which ran first in March and 
April, and is running again in June, 
has produced replies in amazing 
quantities. The first two adver- 
tisements, before they had stopped 
pulling, had brought in 2,000 re- 
plies. The one-eighth page adver- 
tisement reproduced with this arti- 
cle produced almost 400 replies 
within a short time after it had 
appeared and is still going strong. 

It occurred to this mill, using 
each year over 10,000,000 yards of 
cotton cloth made by Georgia mills 
out of Georgia cotton, that a great 
deal of this material might be re- 
claimed and serve another use after 
it had served its original purpose. 
So a company salesman’s wife was 
called into the picture and asked to 
make some clothes at home out of 
the bags after they had been 
shrunk and washed to remove 
printing. Her experiment led to 
the issuing of a booklet showing 
no less than twenty separate gar- 
ments which she had made from 
the sacks. The number of sacks 
necessary to make each garment is 
given and the pattern number from 
which it can be made. 

In addition to these twenty gar- 
ments, the company suggests other 


articles which may be made from 
empty sugar bags, such as curtains, 
laundry bags, handkerchiefs, drap- 
eries, ironing board covers, lunch- 
eon sets, bed spreads, mattresses, 
mattress covers, pillows, broom 
covers, stuffed toys and the like. 
The salesman’s wife who made 
the garments used patterns pro- 
duced by publishers and these 
patterns are mentioned in each case 
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under the illustration. Complete 
details on how to open each bag 
without tearing it, how it must 
first be soaked in cold water and 
strong soap suds until all the color 
is removed before boiling, then 
how it must be boiled to bleach, 
are thoroughly described for the 
benefit of people who answer the 
advertising. 

Women are told: “You can make 
the money you spend for sugar go 
further by buying Dixie Crystal 
Sugar, saving the bags and con- 
verting them into useful and at- 
tractive garments.” 

A letter, telling that the company 
was urging people who wanted to 
save money to use their bags to 
make clothes, was sent to retail 
grocers, another letter and a folder 
were sent to county demonstration 
agents. Representatives of the 
company worked with parent-teach- 
ers associations, Red Cross and 


+ 
Keller Heads Des Moines Club 


The Advertising Club of Des Moines 
will install its recently elected officers 
on July 11. They are: President, Harry 
D. Keller, The Register and Tribune 
Company; vice-president, Larry Fenlon, 
Des Moines Electric Light & Gas Com- 
pany, and secretary, A. Ray Maricle, 
Flynn Dairy Company. 

Members of the board of governors 
chosen are: Ford Stewart, The Register 
and Tribune Company, publicity ; 5 
Sarcone, The American Citizen, vigi- 
lance; Paul D. _ Patterson, Western 
Union Telegraph Company, membership ; 
and Norris F. Crosby, American Litho- 
graphing & Printing Company, house. 

The advisory position on the board is 
automatically filled by the retiring pres- 
ident, E. McClenahan, Iowa Flour 
Company. 


Start “Electrical Mirror” 


The first regular issue of The Elec- 
trical Mirror, a national newspaper for 
the electrical industry, will appear July 1. 
It will be published by Tabloid Publica- 
tions, 51 East 42nd Street, New York, 
of which Lyne S. Metcalfe is president, 
Lawrence Ley, vice-president and trea- 
surer, Edward D. Bolton, secretary, and 
Joseph J. Weed, advertising manager. 


Hodgson Leaves Ayer 

H. L. Hodgson has resigned as vice- 
president of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
He had been with that agencv fourteen 
years, and was manager of the Boston 
office until two years ago, when he came 
to New York as the executive in charge 
of radio broadcasting activities. 
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other organizations, urging them to 
secure bags from grocers. Grocery 
stores and chains were urged to 
donate bags to worthy organiza- 
tions for the purpose of making 
clothing for the needy. 

When Governor Talmadge of 
Georgia allowed himself to be pic- 
tured in the newspapers wearing a 
suit of overalls made from re- 
claimed sugar bags, he told th« 
press that he was for the idea 
because it sought to stimulate the 
demand for cotton grown in Geor 
gia, woven into cloth in Georgia 
and converted into bags for hold- 
ing a Georgia made product. 

Thus the idea, said to be first 
suggested by a salesman, worked 
into practical form by a salesman’s 
wife, has shown an unusual dual 
use for another container and won 
the company much good-will in its 
section and many replies from 
readers of its unusual advertising. 


- 


Martin Succeeds Curtis 


The board of directors of the Curtis- 
Martin Newspapers, Inc., has elected 
John C. Martin president of the com- 
pany succeeding the late Cyrus H. K 
Curtis. Since the company was incor- 
porated in 1926, it has been operated by 
Mr. Curtis and Mr. Martin as voting 
trustees, the trusteeship having auto- 
matically expired with the death of Mr. 
Curtis. The company, directly and 
through its subsidiaries, publishes the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Evening 
Ledger, Philadelphia Inquirer and New 
York Evening Post. 

Mr. Martin has also been elected 
president of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
Company, New York Evening Post, Inc., 
and Evening Post Realty Corporation. 

Charles A. Tyler has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer of Curtis- 
Martin Newspapers, Inc., and the other 
companies named above. 


T'ake Over Atmore Business 

The business of Atmore & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, mince meat, puddings, 
mayonnaise, has been sold to Harry E. 
Barnett and William R. McKeldin, both 
of whom have been with the organization 
for many years. Mr. McKeldin will be 
president and give personal attention to 
sales and production. Mr. Barnett will 
be secretary-treasurer. 


Joins Atwood Service 
Warner A. Morse, formerly assistant 
director of publicity of the Lucerne-in- 
Quebec Community Association, Mon- 
treal, is now associated with Arthur L. 
Atwood Advertising Service, Brockton, 
Mass. 
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Every Year for Three 


Years—and Five Months— 


The Weekly Kansas Cit 

Star has carried more ad- 
vertising than any other 
farm paper in its territory. 


& 
For first five months of 1933— 


The Advertising Record Company, an in- 
dependent auditing company, reports as 
follows: 


KANSAS 


The Weekly Kansas City Star 
(Kansas edition, 22 issues). . . .117,708 


Kansas Farmer (10 issues).... 35,995 


MISSOURI 


The Weekly Kansas City Star 
(Missouri edition, 22 issues) . . . 116,631 
Missouri Ruralist (10 issues).... 30,791 


OKLAHOMA 


The Weekly Kansas City Star (Okla- 
homa-Arkansas edition, 22 issues) 115,892 


Oklahoma Farmer and Stockman 
(10 issues) 





Lines 


Note that The Weekly Kansas City Star 

in each of its editions carried more 

advertising than ali three other farm 
papers combined! 


The Weekly Ransas City Star. 


Largest Weekly Farm Circulation in America 
Lowest Advertising Rate of All Farm Papers 
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THVAY TO 


EPROFITS 


PHILADELPHIA 


1rer ofis information was placed before the manufac- 
chen «er with the recommendation that his advertising 
‘tisingchanged to include the additional advantages his 
me tispduct possessed. 

TOY, | suggestions are being followed. The advertiser 
sin di presenting new sales arguments to Philadelphia 
long bisewives. Added volume and profits are being 


eloped. 


C$ EXP& practical aid rendered advertisers by Curtis- 
-y madrtin Newspapers, plus circulations that provide 
wn mq only complete coverage of Philadelphia, will 
) which any manufacturer in obtaining maximum sales 


profits in this, America’s third market. 
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S.N.P.A. Wants South Solid for 


Advertising Law 


Indorses Capper Bill and Moves to Have P. I. Statute Enacted in Ning 
Remaining Southern States 


Printers’ Ink Headquarters 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(By Telegraph) 

HE Southern Newspaper Pub- 

lishers’ Association, holding its 
thirty-first annual convention here 
this week, indorsed the PRINTERS’ 
InK Model Statute for both na- 
tional and State legislation, penal- 
izing untrue, deceptive or mislead- 
ing advertising. 

This action was taken through 
accepting a report submitted by 
J. S. Parks, chairman of the As- 
sociation’s legislative committee. 
Mr. Parks, in his report, said: 


Inasmuch as advertising is being 
attacked, and all sorts of sugges- 
tions are being proposed to create 
and enlarge bureaus for the han- 
dling of advertising censorship, it 
seems proper to say that so far, only 
twenty-five States have effective laws 
to punish persons responsible for 
false or misleading advertising. In 
S. N. P. A. territory only five States 
—Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Virginia—have rigid 
enactment of that kind. Other 
States have attempted regulatory 
measures, but most of them are 
toothless laws and their effective- 
ness practically nil. 

There is a demand for proper 
control of advertising. It should 
no longer be ignored. With this 
idea in mind, Printers’ INK, some 
time ago, originated the wording of 
a statute which it felt would be 
effective and be applicable for both 
State and national consideration. 

Senator Capper of Kansas has in- 
troduced such a measure in the Sen- 
ate, enlarging it to cover advertising 
in radio broadcasts. 

It is your committee’s recommen- 
dation that it would be well for the 
remaining nine Southern States in 
S. N. P. A. territory to have strong 
laws against false advertising and it 
commends to the membership of 
those States the text of the Print- 
ERS’ INK Model Statute. 





The convention urged the pas 
sage of the Capper Bill and aske: 
Captain Cranston Williams, secre- 
tary of the Association, to start a 
campaign looking toward the en 
actment of the original PRINTERS 
Ink Statute by the nine Souther: 
States which now have no satis- 
factory law which governs adver- 
tising. 

Much discussion at the Tuesday 
session was given to the Industrial 
Recovery Act. It was the conven- 
tion’s sentiment that General John- 
son could count on full support 
from the Southern publishers in 
securing proper application of the 
Act in this section. 

This, of course, is a reflection 
of the better business that is pre- 
vailing throughout the South 
Unanimous expression was made 
to the effect that business upturn 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line 
has now definitely set in. 

“Just let cotton stay steady 
around 10 cents a pound and 
everything will be O.K. with the 
South,” was a_ statement the 
Printers’ INK representative here 
has heard many times. 

Tom Wallace, editor of the 
Louisville Times, made an out- 
standing address in which he 
stressed the importance of the edi- 
torial department of a newspaper. 

Mr. Wallace recalled that Lord 
Northcliffe’s basic principle was 
“that the more important part of 
a newspaper must be, if that news- 
paper is to score any real success, 
the editorial end,” and that the edi- 
torial department must not be sub- 
ordinate to the wishes of the 
business office. 

The convention decided to run a 
half million dollar advertising 
campaign, using all member news- 
papers. It took steps also to raise 
a fund for a comprehensive adver- 
tising program in national busi- 
ness papers. Copy for both will 
be placed by the Atlanta office of 
the Fitzgerald Advertising Agency. 
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Johnson Asks Advertisers to Help 
in Recovery Program 


Advertising Volume Expected to Grow Under Its Operations, Is Word 
Given at AF.A. Convention 


Printers’ Ink Headquarters 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(By Telegraph) 


( FFICIAL ~ statements from 
President Roosevelt and Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, Recovery 
\ct administrator, read here on 
\londay before the convention of 
the Advertising Federation of 
\merica, clearly authenticate the 
position taken in the leading article 

PrinTerS’ INK on June 22. 

In other words, advertising not 
nly has nothing to fear from the 
perations of the Recovery Act but 
{ is recognized as one of the most 
mportant elements in making it 
operate for the good of business as 
1 whole. 

Furthermore, under the opera- 
tion of the Act, the volume of ad- 
vertising may be expected to 
increase—and the affirmative ef- 
fects of such increase are expected 
to be realized very soon. 

That some such assurance from 
official sources was needed could 
be sensed by conversations among 
various groups of people attending 
the convention. And after General 
Johnson had given his message, 
there was a feeling of cheerful 
optimism and confidence apparent 
throughout the meeting. 

General Johnson’s communica- 
tion which was read to the conven- 
tion by Edgar Kobak, president of 
the Federation, follows: 


The interest of advertising men 
and women in the Industrial Re- 
covery Act is a source of encour- 
agement to those of us who are 
charged with the responsibility of 
putting its provisions into effect. We 
are grateful for the opportunity to 
tell something about this new legis- 
lation to the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Convention of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. 

Advertising is certain to be an 
important factor in the new indus- 
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trial relationships established under 
the terms of the Act. In its effects, 
the law will bring to the fore the 
sales. problems of the manufacturer 
and will emphasize the importance 
of an accurate knowledge of his 
markets. I believe, too, that re- 
search in industry will enjoy even 
greater importance under the pro- 
visions of the law. 

Good advertising will become 
more essential than ever. It will be 
in a position to help the business 
executive avoid those wasteful and 
expensive practices in selling which 
so often add needless costs to needed 
products. Good advertising is op- 
posed to senseless price cutting and 
to unfair competition. These are 
two business evils which we hoped 
to reduce under the new plan of 
business administration. 

Constructive selling competition 
will be as strong as ever and there 
will be great need for aggressive 
sales and advertising efforts. The 
only kind of competition that is go- 
ing to he lessened is the destructive, 
cut-throat kind of competition which 
harms industry and the public as 
well. There should be more com- 
petition than ever in presenting 
quality products to consumers and 
in selling those products. What we 
are going to need more than ever is 
energetic, intelligent, honest efforts 
to sell goods to people who are to 
use them. 

I urge upon your members the 
desirability of familiarizing them- 
selves with the provisions of the new 
legislation so that they may be in 
better position to bring the full 
force of advertising to the aid of in- 
dustry. 

No one group can achieve the re- 
sults sought under this new law. 
We all must work together. Adver- 
tising must help business and the 
Government alike to bring about the 
new order of things as quickly as 
possible. In doing this of course we 
will be helping to bring trade back 
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to normal levels. Above all, we shall 
be working toward the re-employ- 
ment of millions of our fellow 
Americans. 

If there is one job for advertising 
men and women to carry through at 
this moment, it is to study the im- 
plications and effects of the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act and then to apply 
their skill in assisting business to 
gain fully from the planned results 
of the law. 


In an address accompanying the 
reading of the Johnson letter, Mr. 
Kohak said: 

“Legislation does not, of itself, 
improve business. Legislation is a 
tool that is designed to help busi- 
ness to help itself. The Recovery 
Act is a challenge to business and 
to advertising. 

“We are being challenged and it 
is my intention to deliver the chal- 
lenge to organized advertising at 
this most opportune time. 

“Despite the fact that advertis- 
ing is much more highly regarded 
than it was years ago, we still have 
a long way to go. Among busi- 
ness men, the general public and 
economists, there exists a_ vast 
amount of fallacious thinking about 
advertisine, what it is and what it 
does. These groups need to be 
educated to a better understanding 
of the economic and social func- 
tions of advertising. 

“Our house is not cleaned. Small 
wonder that legislation was drafted 
to force truth in advertising. Let 
me remind you that the better we 
run our business, the harder we 
strive for truth, the less need there 
will be for any restrictive legisla- 
tion. 

“Tt is up to us, advertiser, agent 
and publisher to see that all adver- 
tising is decent and honest. We 
don’t mind threats; they help—but 
the fewer the laws the better. 

“We hear much about the cost 
of advertising. In fact we hear 
too much about the cost of adver- 
tising and not enough about how to 
get the most out of the money we 
spend for advertising. Let’s spend 
more time on the study of markets, 
media, copy, quantity. Let’s con- 


tinue to study costs but do it in a 
broader way. 


The real challenge 
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to advertising is in how we ad 
vertise. 

“Leaders in advertising in pre 
vious years developed the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. As the 
depression got well under way it 
became popular to find fault with 
our accepted method of circulation 
analysis. Let’s first all subscribe 
to the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions—buyer, agent and seller alike 
—use it to its fullest advantage— 
then improve it—but not tear it 
down. If organized advertising 
does not support and improve the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations we 
shall move backward. 

“There is a popular sport that 
increases in popularity as advertis- 
ing volume shrinks and that is 
competition between various types 
ef media and methods of reaching 
the buyer. Fair competition is 
good—but when one group in ad- 
vertising takes a slap at another— 
it is advertising itself that suffers. 
We must work together—each class 
of advertising has its place. Be 
big enough to see it, and be modest 
in your claims for advertising.” 

The convention quickly caught 
the significance of General John- 
son’s injunction that advertisers 
closely study the Recovery Act, 
become intimately acquainted with 
what it proposes and then apply 
their skill and knowledge to the 
end that it may reach its objectives. 

With the reading of his message 
by Mr. Kobak, a keynote was 
quickly set—an impromptu keynote, 
perhaps, but one that gained a 
ready response, nevertheless. Prac- 
tically every speaker at the general 
and departmental sessions touched 
on salient points of the recovery 
program and evinced an earnest 
eagerness to go along with it. 


A Word of Caution 
Sounded 


A word of caution, however, was 
sounded by Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan. In a 
vigorous address supporting the 
recovery program as a whole he 
warned against the dangers of 
monopoly which he thought might 
possibly come from its operations. 

“Advertising,” he .said, “has al- 
ways thrived on competition in 
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products and selling methods. One 
of the chief hazards of the pro- 
gram in my estimation is that it 
may be used as an excuse for re- 
creating monopolies. If so, it will 
destroy every useful advantage that 
ught to be gained from it.” 

The convention, however, was 
civen direct word from the Roose- 
velt administration allaying any 
fears of business and advertising 
1 





nen that any of the projected 
measures or. the attitude of the ad- 
ministration may adversely affect 
the use of advertising as an eco- 
1omic tool. 

None other than President 
Roosevelt himself inferred this in 
a letter which he sent to the con- 
vention reading as follows: 


I wish you would say that I hope 
the high standards which have 
made good advertising an _ eco- 
nomic and social force of vital 
importance to us all will be con- 
tinued. 

Your co-operation will be valu- 
able to the restoration of improved 
levels and flow of trade. It also 
will help business and industry to 
return to better times. 

By doing these things you will 
he serving your country and Gov- 
ernment. 


And then there was Postmaster 
General Farley as the administra- 
tion’s spokesman at the Associa- 
tion’s annual dinner. 

“No one should know better than 
the members of an organization 
of this character,” he said, “that 
the fundamental problem of Amer- 
ca today is one of distribution. No 
ene knows better than you that 
ur industries as well as our farms 
an produce far more than we can 
consume. 

“This presents an opportunity to 
idvertisers to help the Government 
solve its twofold problem. First, 
to restore the national credit and 
secondly, to stimulate industry by 
‘harting out a new course of busi- 
ness recovery. Advertising must 
have an unimpeded onportunity to 
do this important work. 

“The first problem was met six- 
teen days after the inauguration by 
the enactment of the National 
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Economy Act, the purpose of which 
was to give the President power to 
stop the waste of the national in- 
come. 

“To meet the second problem, 
Congress at the President's behest 
passed a series of measures de- 
signed to restore prosperity to 
farms and industries.” 

Realization that the man in ad- 
vertising must take the public as 
he finds it was understandingly 
expressed by Mr. Farley. The ad- 
vertiser, he said, is like the man 
in public life in that he works with 
men and women as they are and 
not as thev ought to be. 

With this sort of background, it 
is not surprising that the conven- 
tion should seriously consider mea- 
sures to protect and conserve the 
believability of advertising. 

Senator Arthur Capper made the 
principal speech on this subject at 
the concluding session of the con- 
vention on Wednesday. (Ep1ror1AL 
Note: Senator Capper’s address is 
reported at length in this issue of 
Printers’ INK beginning on page 
52.) He spoke in favor of his bill 
(S. 1592) which he declared would 
“not only protect the honest ad- 
vertiser from crooks but from 
undemocratic censorship as well.” 

Following Senator Capper’s ad- 
dress, the convention by resolution 
went on record as being in hearty 
accord with the administration’s 
aim to prohibit and penalize false 
and misleading advertising. 

Having Senator Capper’s bill in 
mind, it declared itself ready to 
assist in carrying into effect any 
constructive legislation to that end 
which does not in itself or by its 
method of enforcement hamper 
legitimate advertising or prevent a 
reasonably persuasive advertising 
appeal. 

Another resolution endorsed the 
efforts of the administration to co- 
operate with industry to reduce 
destructive and unfair competition. 
The policy of a fair price for a 
product, the resolution held, would 
give advertising a better opportun- 
ity than ever before to appeal to 
consumers on a basis of quality 
and service. 

The Federation further declared 
that any effort made by the Gov- 
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ernment to prevent over- -production 
would not operate to restrict the 
volume of advertised goods pro- 
duced to satisfy an augmented con- 
sumer demand. 

A business session was scheduled 
for the concluding meeting Wednes- 
day afternoon and it was antici- 
pated that the present officers 
would be re-elected with Edgar 
Kobak, vice-president of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 
heading the administration for a 
second term. 

If the people attending the con- 
vention were in any doubt as to 
their being in Grand Rapids—the 
country’s headquarters for the 


+ 


Government Appoints Long 


Boaz W. Long, chief of the export 
division of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
has been appointed director of the in- 
formation section for the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, under the 
administration of General Hugh S. John- 
son. His offices will be in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Long had been with Ayer three and 
a half years when he resigned to accept 
the Government position. 


Walter Mann Appointed 


Country Life and The American Home, 
New York, have appointed Walter Mann, 
of Walter Mann & Staff, as head of a 
newly formed department of merchandis- 
ing and research. He will devote his 
entire time to this work, Walter Mann 
& Staff continuing under the manage- 
ment of Thomas G. MacGowan. 


Has Hat Account 


The Kennedy Hat Company, Cleveland, 
has appointed Ralph W. Sharp, Inc., of 
that city, to direct its advertising. News- 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


With Clarke Agency 


Charles J. Jose, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., has joined the E. A. 
Clarke Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 


With Erwin, Wasey at Seattle 


Miss Charlotte B. Smith, formerly on 
the advertising staff of Station KoL, Se- 
attle, has joined the staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, at that city. 


Appoints Hirshon-Garfield 


The Continental 
Newark, N. J., 
advertising 
field, Inc., 


Products Company, 
Cleaneze, has placed its 
account with Hirshon-Gar- 
New York. 
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furniture industry—that doubt 
would have been quickly dispelled 
when they saw the great number 
of visiting furniture buyers. 

A Printers’ INK representative 
was informed that the number of 
buyers was by far larger than has 
been the case in several years. 
Furthermore, the visitors are ac- 
tually buying furniture, not merel; 
talking of buying. 

All this greatly cheered the ad- 
vertising people inasmuch as it sup- 
plied positive evidence that their 
optimism as to the immediate im- 
provement of business was based 
upon something that was decided], 
tangible. 


— 


Petry Company Expands 

Edward Petry & Company, radio rep 
resentatives, New York, have been ap 
pointed to represent stations wss, At 
lanta, wtar, Norfolk, Va., and woai, 
San Antonio. 

Roger Reynolds, formerly general ad 
vertising manager of the Memphis Com 
mercial Appeal, has been apposnted 
manager of a new branch just opened 
in Atlanta by the Petry company, New 
York offices of which are now at 17 
East 42nd Street. 


Mitchell Will Probated 

An estimate of $280,375 is placed on 
the estate of Ernest I. Mitchell, late 
president of Mitchell, Faust, Dickson & 
Wieland, Chicago advertising agency. By 
terms of the will, which was admitted 
to probate last week, the entire estate 
goes to the widow, Mrs. Helen Mitchell, 
with the exception of a bequest of $5,000 
to a sister, Mrs. Marian Iliff. 


Now Stevens, Stults Studios 
_The name of Stevens, Sunblom & 
Stults, Inc., Chicazo advertising art 
studio, has been changed to Stevens, 
Stults Studios, Inc. Earl C. Gross has 
become a member of the firm. 


Represents Medical Paper 


Moderu Medicine, Minneapolis, has 
appointed Roger A. Johnstone, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, as its Western 
advertising representative. 


Starts Premium Service 
Arch C. Riddell has formed « premium 
serv ice organization under his own name 
at 324 North San Pedro Street, Los 
Angeles. 


Appoints Critchfield 
Pfaff & Hughel, Inc., Chicago invest- 
ment house, has appointed Critchfield & 
Company, of that city, as its advertising 
agency. Newspapers will be used. 
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counted as 
population 


Statistics are inhuman things .. . figures 
on paper... charts that zig-zag . . . lines 
that never meet when you're dealing with 
human beings. 


To editors, human beings are news. To 
advertising men, buying space, human 
beings are circulation. As though P. J. 
Morgan, dozing on a park bench, lazily 
batting flies with “his newspaper,” and 
J. P. Morgan, king of finance, were alike 
in the pocketbook. Yet numerically they 
are alike in circulation statements. 


Like other newspapers, The Detroit Free 
Press publishes circulation statements, 
figure-filled and all that. But they are 
no sole measure of the cash-register 
worth of the human beings who read 
this newspaper each morning. Assay 
them on the basis of what they will pur- 
chase from you when you ask them to 
buy, and you have come very close to 
segregating Detroit’s buying power. We 
have proof of that if you like. 


The Detroit Free Press 
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Danger in Advertising Rulings 
Based on Censorship 


Impracticability of Food and Drug Censorship Under Present Set-Up Is 
Shown by Advertising Agent 


By C. L. Young 


President, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have been following your se- 
ries of articles closely regarding 
the Federal Trade Commission, 

3ureau of Chemistry and the 
American Medical Association, and 
so far heartily agree with your 
ideas. 

This agency, in conjunction with 
some local regular physicians, at- 
tempted not long ago to develop a 
series of advertisements of an in- 
stitutional nature which would tend 
to re-establish the standing of the 
regular school of medicine in the 
minds of the people. 

However, as we consider good 
advertising to be the presentation 
of facts regarding a product or 
service, we ran head on into in- 


superable obstacles under two 
broad heads: 
First—The regular school of 


medicine, because of “ethics,” pro- 
tects incompetents within the pro- 
fession. 

Second—How to convince the 
people of the general worth of the 
regular school of medicine without 
telling them definitely how to select 
competent, honest physicians. 

The two problems were so in- 
terrelated that we ceased from our 
effort. 

Your recent article, “Blue Rib- 
bon Doctors,” covers this point ex- 
ceedingly well. 

We heartily believe in and 
endorse factual or truthful adver- 
tising. The attempt to enforce this 
ideal runs squarely, unfortunately, 
into the age-old problem, “What is 
Truth ?” 

The problem is particularly diffi- 
cult in the food and drug field. 
By what rule are we to judge the 
truth or falsity of a statement 
about the health-giving qualities of 
a product? Who is to decide and 
what is the basis of the decision? 


The Millar Advertising Agency (Los Angeles) 


Does anyone seriously contend 
that any school embodies all the- 
truth or that medicine is a fixed 
science ? 

Should one school—the regular— 
in all fairness be allowed to con- 
trol the Bureau of Chemistry? 

Should we have State medicine 
and its corollary, elimination of 
self-medication ? 

If the objective of the American 
Medical Association is the preven- 
tion of self-medication or med- 
ication by competitive schools, 
shouldn't the representatives of the 
A.M.A., now in full control of the 
department of health, be unseated 
and a composite body representing 
all schools be installed? 


Truth about Some Products 
Easily Checked 


Truth in advertising some prod- 
ucts can, however, be easily ascer- 
tained. For example, if furniture 
constructed of pine with a thin 
veneer of mahogany is said to be 
solid mahogany, the truth or 
falsity of the advertising is based 
on indisputable fact. 

But where the ruling is based, 
not on fact but on someone's opin- 
ion as to what is a fact, then the 
attempt at censorship is dangerous 
and tends toward injustice, restric- 
tion and favoritism. 

We have been aware of the 
objectives of the American Med- 
ical Association for years. We are 
grateful that, at last, this asso- 
ciation’s subterranean political ef- 
forts are coming to the surface. 

The writer suggests that a censor 
needs a wide knowledge of philos- 
ophy and psychology in order to 
qualify, but is of the opinion that 
having attained this knowledge he 
would positively refuse to censor! 

C. L. Youne, 
President. 















Precision Space Buying Is Goal 
of Industrial Advertisers 


Submit Two Proposals for More Detailed Information on 
Circulation, Quality 


WO important developments 

looking toward the more ef- 
ficient buying of business-paper 
space will probably be written into 
«the records as the major achieve- 
ment of the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association which met 
this week at Chicago. Such is the 
prospect, at any rate, as this is 
written at the close of the first 
day’s session on Monday. 

The first of these developments 
concerns the securing of additional 
information on circulation from 
business-paper publishers. In the 
case of audited circulations, it is 
planned that this information be in- 
corporated as a part of the regular 
forms of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations and Controlled Circulation 
Audits. Publishers not submitting 
audited reports will be required un- 
der the proposal to fill in similar 
information on a standard form de- 
signed for the purpose. 

The second action tentatively 
calls for the establishment of a 
separate publishers’ statement form 
for supplying information regard- 
ing the intangible values of their 
publications, with particular refer- 
ence to editorial quality. The pur- 
pose of this type of statement is 
to enable industrial advertisers to 
weigh more thoroughly the rela- 
tionship between values and space 
rates. 

The two proposals, which re- 
sulted from studies made by special 
publishers’ statement and advertis- 
ing rate committees of the N.I.A.A., 
were held subject to ratification by 
the association’s membership in the 
final session on Wednesday after- 
noon. There was every indication 
that, with perhaps minor changes, 
they would be adopted. The ex- 
ecutive committee had already ap- 
proved them. 

The proposals have also been ac- 
cepted in principle by representa- 
tives of the Associated Business 


Papers, the A.B.C. and the C.C.A. 
This took place over last week-end 
in pre-convention conferences of 
the N.I.A.A. committees and the 
publishers, President Forrest U. 
Webster of the N.I.A.A. presiding. 
James H. McGraw, Jr., Mason 
Britten and H. J. Payne represented 
the A.B.P.; E. R. Shaw, Mr. Brit- 
ten and O. C. Harn represented 
the A.B.C.; Philip Avery and 
F. H. Johnson represented the 
C.C.A.; and there were twelve 
other leading publishers present. 

The publishers approached the 
meeting with blood in their re- 
spective eyes, having got the under- 
standing that the net of the 
proposals was that audited and un- 
audited circulations would be put 
on essentially the same plane, with 
the regular audit statements vir- 
tually disregarded. This was ironed 
out, however, when it was shown 
that the real purpose of the whole 
plan was not to embarrass reputable 
publishers, but rather to inaugurate 
an iron-bound check on the graft- 
ing “cat and dog” elements of the 
publishing field. It was par- 
ticularly emphasized by the adver- 
tisers that the N.I.A.A. realizes its 
responsibility in not only getting 
its members to use fully informa- 
tive reports from publishers, but 
also in showing how to use such 
reports to best advantage. 


Permanent Committee 


Will Perfect Details 


The measures passed by the con- 
vention, a permanent committee 
consisting of two representatives 
each of the N.I.A.A., A.B.C. and 
C.C.A. will be set up to perfect the 
details. Presentation of the 
amendments in final form to the 
latter two bodies will then follow. 

The principal added data sought 
on circulation are these: 

1, Breakdowns by numbers of in- 
dustrial plants, as well as by in- 
dividuals. 
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2. Breakdowns by counties, to 
facilitate tuning advertising cover- 
age to sales quotas as determined 
on the basis of the Government 
census information which is given 
by counties. 

The proposed form on which 
non-factual data concerning pub- 
lications will be listed resulted 
from the rate committee’s objec- 
tive of establishing sound bases 


+. 


United Prune Growers to 
Double Advertising 


The United Prune Growers of Cali- 
fornia, according to President Hugh 
Hersman, will spend twice as much 
money this year as last on the national 
advertising of California Prunes. “‘This 
year,’ states Mr. Hersman, “our pro- 
gram will be aggressively under way 
with business-paper advertising in Au- 
gust and September and general con- 
sumer advertising will commence in 
October.”” An advertising committee and 
Norton W. Mogge, advertising manager, 
are campleting plans for a greatly 
enlarged advertising program on the 
1933-34 crop. 


Whitten to Dallas 


Frank M. Whitten, formerly in the 
general advertising department of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
at St. Louis, has been made assistant 
advertising manager of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company, Dallas. He 
takes the place in Dallas formerly held 
by William Stokes who was transferred 
to St. Louis. 


Heads Hudson-Essex Sales in 
Canada 


Ross Mackinnon has been appointed 
general sales manager of Hudson-Essex 
of Canada, Ltd., with headquarters at 
Tilbury, Ont. He has been with General 
Motors in Canada for many years, lately 
as general sales manager of the Chevro- 
let division. 


With “Inland Printer” 


Charles A. Wardley has been ap- 
pointed Western advertising representa- 
tive of The Inland Printer, Chicago. He 
has been Western representative of Steel 
Publications, Inc., for the last year. 
Previously he was with the Chicago of- 
fice of the Penton Publishing Company 
for six years. 


Appoints Bloomingdale-Weiler 


The Trainer Brewing Company, Phila- 
delphia, has appointed the Bloomingdale- 
Weiler Advertising Agency, of that city, 
to direct its advertising. Newspaper, out- 
door and radio advertising will be used. 
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for judging advertising costs. The 
committee found that while adver- 
tising rates had risen in relation 
to prevailing higher dollar values, 
the rise was in most cases justified 
by proportionate increases in edi- 
torial values. The new form is 
expected to enable individual ad- 
vertisers to keep up-to-date check 
on the relationship between cost 
and value as a media guide. 


— 


Washington Dailies Organize 


Newspaper editors and publishers rep- 
resenting twenty dailies published in the 
State of Washington in towns under 
50,000 population have organized the Al- 
lied Newspapers of Washington. The 
new group is a co-operative and mutual 
benefit association. fficers are: Harry 
B. Averill, Mount Vernon Herald, presi- 
dent; Herbert Campbell, Vancouver 
Columbian, vice-president, and John 
Jessup, Bremerton News-Search Light, 
secretary. The executive committee, in 
addition to the above, includes: , 
Kaynor, Ellensburg Record; Albert John- 
son, Grays Harbor Washingtonian, and 
Leonard Diehl, Everett News. 


New Chicago Business 


Merchandising Advertisers has been 
established at Chicago as a clearing 
house service for art, engraving and 
printing buyers. F. Ohlrich, recently in 
charge of advertising promotion of 
Frederick Herrschner, Inc., Chicago 
mail-order firm, heads the new organiza- 
tion. Headquarters are at 2843 Long 
Avenue. 

John H. Vaughn has been appointed 
Michigan representative for Merchandis- 
ing Advertisers, with offices at 1717 
aerate Avenue, S. E., Grand Rapids, 

ich. 


Appoints Chicago Agency 


The Glass Coffee Brewer Corporation. 
Chicago, coffee-making equipment, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, of that 
city. Direct mail, business papers and 
women’s magazines will be used. 


Now with Sampson & Murdock 


Cory Snow, formerly district manager 
of the Boston office of the Heinn Com- 
pany, has joined the Sampson & Mur- 
dock Company, Boston, as a member of 
its direct advertising division. 


Change in Size 


Effective with its August issue, South- 
ern Salesman, Nashville, Tenn., will be 
enlarged to a type size of 5% by & 
inches. 





HE magicians and their tricks, 

who have occupied the center 
of the Camel cigarette advertising 
stage for a number of 


New Camel Campaign 





Advertisements to follow will 
present the interpretations of other 
people who lead active lives in vari- 





months, are giving way 
to Bill Tilden, tennis 
star, and other people who 
lead active lives. The new 

J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company campaign starts 
June 29 in a large list of 
newspapers. The campaign 
is comparable in scope to 
the magic campaign and 
will eventually displace it 
in all media. 

With the caption, “It 
takes healthy nerves to play 
like Tilden!” the first ad- 
vertisement in the new 
series is built around the 
fact that the famous tennis 
player, who has been a 
Camel smoker for years, 
after trying many brands 
found that Camels do not 
tire his taste or get on his 
nerves, 

The slogan that has been 
featured in the magic cam- 
paign, “It’s fun to be 
fooled it’s more 
fun to know” is recalled in 
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a prominent heading which 
reiterates that “It ts more fun to 
know” and then talks about the 
“finer, more expensive tobaccos,” 
which was stressed in the previous 
campaign. 


+ 


Buys “Aviation 
Engineering” 

Frank A. Tichenor, publisher of Aero 
Digest and other publications, has pur- 
chased Aviation Engineering, which will 
be merged with Aero Digest beginning 
with the July issue. Aviation Engineer- 
ing was formerly published by Bryan 
Davis, Inc., New York. 





Meyer with R. R. Donnelley 

R. E. Meyer, formerly with the Su- 
perior Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany, Akron, has joined the sales 


organization of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, The Lakeside Press, Chicago. 
He will devote his efforts principally to 
Western Pennsylvania and Ohio terri- 
tories. 





ous fields. They will all be real 
people with their actual names 
used. They will not, however, all 
be big names, as in the case of 
Tilden. 


+ 
It’s All Right with Us 


Inpia Tea Bureau 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Printers’ Ink has been our pabulum 
for years and we must credit it as the 
source from which we derive much of 
our advertising vitamins. 

L. Betine, 


Director. 


Appoints Jimm Daugherty 
Agency 


The Dr. Yates Company, St. Louis, 
has appointed Jimm Daugherty, Inc. ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Schedules are 
being released for magazines and news- 
papers. 
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A “Greater Washington’ 


Now 


Always the political center of the country, Wash- 
ington (D. C.) now becomes the very heart of 
the Nation’s industrial interests. 

It is estimated on competent authority that 
the new Federal Industrial Control Act will add 
at least 100,000 to the present population of Wash- 
ington within the immediate future—representa- 
tives of trade associations, large manufacturing 
industries, together with the personnel incidental 
to government administration of the new trade 
law. 

Not since the world war has Washington been 
such a focal point of the Nation’s business. 

More than ever before should the National 
Capital be on your advertising schedule from 
NOW on—and as always THE STAR—EVE- 
NING and SUNDAY—will be the ONLY 
MEDIUM NECESSARY to reach practically 
everybody in and around Washington. 


Che Lvening Stat. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll Major Market J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Newspafers, Inc. Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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@ Today there is no one person who holds 
sole control of the family purse-strings. 
No member of the family can be safely 
overlooked. No member can safely be 
cultivated to the exclusion of the others. 
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BATTLE OF 
IOS 


1 DO. IT ENABLES US TO 

CONCENTRATE ON OUR 

KEY OBJECTIVE . . . THE 
FAMILY GROUP! 


, YOU BELIEVE THE 
‘ ERICAN MAGAZINE 
= MaASHOULD HAVE THE 


purchases—emphasizes the importance of 

aarebeingmade agreatadvertising medium, THE AMERICAN 
y council.” MAGAZINE. For this magazine neglects no 
ying methods member of the family group. It is edited 
fdetermining to appeal to them all, father, mother, son, 
SEE NEXT PAGE 





THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY...NEW YORK 
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{Continued from preceding page} 


daughter. To more than 1,800,000 families, it has become 
a focal point of family life and discussion. 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE allows you to concentrate 
on your key objective ... inexpensively, profitably and 
without waste. 
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Barren Markets Are Dropped as 
Advertising Budget Is Cut 


In This Way Armco Overcomes Shrinking Appropriation and Does a 
Satisfactory Job Anyway 


By William McFee 


Chief Copy Writer, American Rolling Mill Company 


[= us glance into the advertis- 
ing department and see what it 
has been doing under a familiar 
handicap—the handicap of reduced 
appropriations and restricted budg- 
ets. 

Our management works on the 
principle that so much business in 
view requires so much advertising, 
promotional and selling expendi- 
ture. As much as we of the ad- 
vertising department may have 
questioned the practice—say, back 
in the early months of the decline, 
we were to see and accept the wis- 
dom of promotional investment 
based on potential return. 

What happened when we came 
face to face with a fast-shrinking 
appropriation ? 

There were only two courses to 
pursue. One was to scatter fewer 
seeds over a field that was just as 
expansive—only less fertile. The 
alternative was to avoid the tem- 
porarily barren spots and to plant 
those same seeds where they would 
at least sprout and bear some 
fruit. 

We chose the latter course and 
immediately began to reconsider, 
re-weigh, and re-investigate our 
markets. We drew upon every 
source of information that was 
accessible, including salesmen’s re- 
ports, market data from Govern- 
mental, publishing and private 
sources and, more chiefly, from our 
own distributing experiences rang- 
ing over a period of many years. 
During this process, it is interest- 
ing to recall that some primary 
markets became secondary markets 
and that certain markets we had 
not esteemed very highly in the 
past developed into fields that de- 
manded cultivation. 


‘From an address delivered this week 
before the National Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers in Chicago. 


Anyhow, this searching review 
of markets new and old indicated 
just where we should put our ad- 
vertising, promotional and sales 
efforts. There could be no guess- 
work, no speculation, after the 
course had been surveyed and 
charted. We knew where we were 
going and just how we were going 
to get there. 

However, do not let me give you 
the impression that any of these 
markets, major or secondary, were 
exceptionally lucrative for us dur- 
ing a time when business every- 
where waned almost to the vanish- 
ing point. It was only that we 
discovered that our selling energy 
—and by selling energy, I mean 
printed salesmanship as well as 
oral—could be better concentrated 
on a part instead of the whole that 
we once deemed necessary to a 
thorough job. 

* 7 

We scrutinized the statements of 
business magazines. We tried to 
find out where their issues were 
going, precisely who was reading 
them, and why. We weren't look- 
ing for circulations inflated to 
bursting point through years of 
high-pressure subscription selling. 
We weren't looking for “complete 
coverage,” “reader penetration,” 
morocco-covered, gilt-lettered pres- 
entations that made space-buyers 
so meek and willing a few years 
ago. 

We were seeking men, buyers, 
who could and should be informed 
about the demonstrable merits of 
our products. If, in the course of 
our investigation and study, we un- 
covered a business paper that could 
carry our advertising messages to 
a majority of the men whom we 
had to reach, in a desirable mar- 
ket, whom we had to reason with 
and persuade, that paper went on 
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the schedule provided, of 
course, that the cost per reader 
was not excessive. A little multi- 
plication and division soon showed 
that. 

Where the waste circulation was 
high among all the publications in 
a given field—that is to say, where 
the cost of the deadwood out- 
weighed the value of the live tim- 
ber, we dropped business papers 
and sharpened the direct-mail axe. 

There were other circumstances, 
however, where business-paper ad- 
vertising and direct-mail advertis- 
ing were natural companions— 
where the one supported and re- 
inforced the efforts of the other. 

* * * 


Until three years ago we had 
been accustomed to sending our 
copy to publishers in three pieces, 
so to speak—manuscript, layout 
and engravings. Possibly some of 
you have had the same difficulties 
we had—scanty selection of type, 
hasty, indifferent composition, and 
even worse, a mad, last-minute 
scramble to push proofs over the 
deadline. We spelled an end to all 
that grief when we put the job up 
to a competent printer, a printer 
with whom we had worked a long 
time. 

Now our copy, layout and en- 
gravings are sent to this printer, 
with instructions. We review first 
proofs within three days. Revised 
proofs are submitted, if necessary, 
and the form is locked up and 
despatched to the electrotyper in 
a nearby city. A week later the 
page or half-page plate is on its 
way to the publisher—as we desire 
it, not as we are compelled to ac- 
cept it under the ominous shadow 
of the deadline. 

Speaking of half-page plates re- 
minds me that time was when we 
scorned the humble half-page or 
quarter-page. Now that scorn has 
changed to admiration; for care- 
fully designed half-page advertise- 
ments saved us from the uncertain 
fate that invariably overtakes the 
advertiser who attempts to spread 
six pages—all that he knows he 
can have—over a publishing year 
that may decree twelve, thirteen, 
or even twenty-six issues. 

It is admittedly harder to draft 
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a half-page advertisement that will 
pop out at the reader and urge him 
in a split second to read and 
ponder, yet it can be done. 

It isn’t always the money you 
spend that counts—it’s how you 
spend your promotional money. Old 
Man Depression has taught us the 
value of the advertising dollar, 
and one of these lessons was that 
under the emergencies half-page 
advertisements can be made to yield 
profits. This is much better than 
to cease all advertising and try to 
coast along on momentum until 
everything goes dead. 

For a year or more we had been 
sending mounted electrotypes to 
publishers. Then our lynx-eyed 
production manager, discovered 
that most of the publishers’ print- 
ers were ripping off the wood. 
Waste, sheer waste, of our hard- 
earned money; but it was stopped 
dead in its tracks. 

Now we specify our electrotypes 
unmounted and conserve one fourth 
of the original plate costs. 

* * * 


Direct-mail advertising, to us, 
has been a valuable aid during this 
late and unlamented period of busi- 
ness inertia. I might assert that 
it was an indispensable aid, es- 
pecially in those markets where 
competition pressed hard, and also 
in other markets where business- 
paper penetration was and still is, 
shallow. 

We haven't been extravagant in 
our use of direct-mail advertising 
—truth to tell we weren't per- 
mitted to be—but.we have had 
some relatively profitable results 
through the use of simple, unpre- 
tentious pieces that helped buyers 
to buy intelligently and thriftily. 
After all, information and prac- 
tical suggestions are more im- 
portant than rhetoric; and useful 
information is more to be desired 
than blobs of color and empty 
gestures. 

Five or six years ago we used 
to issue what might be described 
as “general purpose” catalogs or 
booklets. Sometimes much of the 
elaborate work would be of no 
earthly use or instruction to one 
group of buyers, while another 
group would have to wade through 
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thirty or forty pages to reach the 
ub of the information they 
yvanted. Waste again. 

The depression changed all that 
rus. Instead of compiling one 
grand presentation,” for all classes 
f buyers, we broke it down into 
pecific market booklets of sixteen 
r twenty-four pages, and in these 
hooklets we interpreted our prod- 
icts definitely in terms of one 
group’s interests. 

These booklets on Armco Spiral 
Welded Pipe tell the tale of im- 
provement. Here is one that went 
o paper and pulp mills. Here is 
inother that was welcomed by 
waterworks engineers and super- 
ntendents. There are others of 
this series in the offing, and they 
will adhere strictly to the same 
marketing strategy. Gone is the 
lay when industrial advertisers 


+ 
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can bombard different and some- 
times scattered markets with buck- 
shot. It takes rifles, steel-jacketed 
bullets, and unerring aim to do the 
work now. 

Following up direct-mail in- 
quiries diligently was an essential 
part of our promotional program 
when business began to come 
harder and harder. Not one or 
two parting shots, but a definite, 
scheduled series of follow-up let- 
ters that led either to sales or to 
an impasse. All inquiries do not 
lead to sales, as we all know. An 
inquiry is a valuable thing; you 
never know as you scan it hot out 
of the mail box how it is going to 
turn out; yet if it was worth get- 
ting it was worth pursuing to the 
end, whether that end spelled occa- 
sional disappointment or realiza- 
tion. 


+ 


Provost Heads Rotogravure Group 


EPRESENTATIVES of 


twenty-five rotogravure news- 
papers, advertising agencies and 
allied gravure industries attended 
the fourth annual meeting of the 
Rotogravure Advertising Associa- 


tion at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, last week. 
Stuart D. Cowan, president, 


Cowan & Dengler, Inc., urged 
newspapers to “sell rotogravure as 
a network just as radio today is 
efficiently sold as a network.” 

Maubert St. Georges recom- 
mended that rotogravure should be 
sold as a national medium and not 
in competition with any other part 
of the paper. 

“A definite advance in advertis- 
ing was made when the conception 
of the milline rate was intro- 


+ 
Value Bonfils Estate 


The estate of the late Frederick G. 
Bonfils, publisher of the Denver Post, 
is valued at $8,200,266 in an inventory 
filed June 8 by executors of his will. 
The largest item in the estate is $7,- 
454,000 of stock in the Boma Investment 
Company, a holding concern formed by 
Bonfils and members of his family. Its 
assets include stock in the Denver Post 
as well as stock in the publisher’s other 
enterprises. 





duced,” Dr. George Gallup, direc- 
tor of research of Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., told the convention. “It 
gave us for the first time a mea- 
sure of the cost for reaching a 
potential audience. The time has 
now come when we can take an- 
other step providing a measure for 
reaching the actual audience—a 
mill-read rate, if you please.” 

At the annual business meeting, 
Daniel Provost, New York Times, 
was elected president; Everett 
Stone, Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, vice-president; Leland 
Wooters, Des Moines Register- 
Tribune, secretary and treasurer. 

D. W. Davis, Springfield Re- 
publican, and C. P. Barber, Provi- 
dence Journal, were made direc- 
tors. 


*. 


Heads Central States 


Circulation Group 

R. W. Taylor, Flint, Mich., Journal, 
was elected president of the Central 
States Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting at Chicago 
last week, succeeding J. F. Payne, Fargo, 
an Forum. Jesse Birks, Decatur, 
Ill., Herald-Review, was named vice- 
president. C. K. Jefferson, Des Moines 
Register-Tribune, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 



























CarBOoNA Propucts CoMPANY 
New York 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 

In relation to the eventual rise 
in price to the consumer on various 
commodities, I should like to sug- 
gest the following: 

In addition to the 10 cent de- 
nomination of money now used, 
might it not be advisable for the 
Treasury Department to issue a 
12% cent or a 15 cent coin to 
take care of the unit of purchase 
heretofore taken care of by the 10 
cent unit of money? 

The spread between the 10 cent 
and the 25 cent units of money is 
so great that I am sure the rise of 


+ 
Elect Cleveland Club Trustees 


The following have been elected trus- 
tees of the Cleveland Advertising Club: 
Allen L. Billingsley, president, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc.; Walter J. Daily, 
sales promotion and advertising manager, 
Refrigeration Division, General Electric 
Company; Charles H. Kellstadt, Cleve- 
land manager, Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany; Robert C. Rice, secretary, Corday 
& Gross Company, and William T. 
Symes, secretary-treasurer, Symes & 
Olds Company. These trustees and ten 
holdover trustees will meet July 13 to 
elect officers of the club. 


Three Public Utilities 
Appoint Lord & Thomas 


Lord & Thomas, Chicago, have been 
appointed as advertising agency for the 
three principal utility comnanies servinz 
Chicago and suburbs, namely: The Com- 
monwealth Edison Company; the Peo les 
Gas Light & Coke Company; and the 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Mlinois. 


Selected for Government Post 


Paul R. Preston, manager of the Rock 
Island, Ill., office of the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company, has been selected 
by George N. Peek, chief administrator, 
to assist in the administration of the 
farm adjustment act. Accounts serviced 
by the Rock Island office will be served 
from the Chicago office of Ferry-Hanly 
during Mr. Preston’s absence. 


Has Biscuit Account 


The Educator Biscuit Company, Chi- 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with the Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company. 


For Fractional Coins 





prices will interfere with the eas 
with which purchases are nov 
made by use of the 10 cent unit 

Perhaps a 2% cent and a 7! 
cent coin, in addition to the 12Y. 
cent coin, may be advisable. 

As an example, purchases in th 
chain 5 and 10 cent stores show 
the need of a 12% cent denomina 
tion of money to take care of the 
increase in price of the 10 cent 
unit, which will probably be raised 
to 12% cents. 

I am submitting this suggestion 
for consideration, believing it will 
help the various trade groups in the 
establishment of advanced prices 


A. WINEBURGH, 
President. 


+ 
Start “Roadside Merchant” 


Roadside Merchant, a monthly edited 
for operators of roadside merchandising 
units, has begun publication with a June 
issue. 

It is published by the Bamberger Pub 
lishing Company, 75 West Van Buren 
St., Chicago, which recently purchased 
Wayside Salesman and consolidated it 
with the new publication. 

A. C. Bamberger is president. A. Gar- 
field Alexander and Harry Krohn are 
editor and advertising manager, respec- 
tively. 


With Amalgamated 
Broadcasting 


Graham Adams and Nelson B. Grove 
have become associated with the new 
Amalgamated Broadcasting System, New 
York, as secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively. They are also on the direc- 
torate. 

John Douglas Gordon, former radio 
editor of the New York World and later 
with the Richardson, Alley & Richards 
Company, has joined Amalgamated’s 
public relations department. 


New Hollywood Service 


The Arnold-Proctor Company has been 
formed at 7000 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
Hollywood, Calif., by H. F. Arnold and 
John L. Proctor to contact motion pic- 
ture stars and studios for advertisers 
and agencies. The Arnold Research Ser- 
vice is the New York representative. 


Huebsch Joins Kimball 


N. Lester Huebsch, who for the last 
twenty years has been with the John 
Budd Company, has joined the New 
York sales force of Fred Kimball, Inc., 
publishers’ representative. 
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THIS CONCERNS YOU, YOU, 


ano Voy 


And every other human. Because 

all of us have or have had per- 
sonal problems. Intimate, strictly per- 
sonal problems, which to the outside 
world or even to close friends might 
be considered infinitesimal but to you 
are really vital matters. 

While one of these personal prob- 
lems of yours is awaiting a solution, 
you will amply testify that nothing 
else in your life is paramount, noth- 
ing else can actually command your 
complete attention. Of course, you 
make an effort to “Carry on” as usual. 
Nevertheless, whatever you are doing 
-knocking out a piece of copy, inter- 
esting a client in a new campaign or 
ta'king up your department to the 
chief—that nemesis, your personal 
problem, keeps popping up. 

Forget it? Just try! Take a week- 
end cruise to Bermuda, climb Pike's 
Peak or slip down to Coney and flop 
into the Surf. No use. You will find 
that personal problem of yours is om- 
nipresent. There is no escape from 
it. Until you do find a satisfactory 
solution for it, that personal problem 
plagues you night and day. 

Realizing the direct relation of per- 
sonal problems to one’s happiness and 
success, the editors of Physical Culture 
Magazine have always made it their 
business to assist readers in arriving 
at a solution of their personal prob- 
lems. In fact, it has been an editorial 
tenet of this magazine since the very 
first issue 35 years ago. 

Without solicitation or contests, 
thousands and thousands of letters 
dealing with personal problems flow 
constantly across the desks of the edi- 
tors of Physical Culture Magazine. 
Frank, serious communications seeking 
advice on a hundred and one varie- 
ties of pertinent personal problems, 
ranging from how to keep a snippy 
wife happy to what to do with a way- 
ward daughter. All sincere questions 


AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 


from interested readers—real humans 
even as you and I—who simply want 
confidential, authoritative aid to solve 
problems which are making their daily 
lives miserable. 

In not a single instance among these 
hundreds of thousands of personal 
problems letters received over a period 
of 35 years has Physical Culture, the 
friendly and understanding magazine, 
let a reader down in his dilemma. 

Regardless of whether the personal 
problem is health, family relationship, 
diet, child care or psychological, 
Physical Culture Magazine, through its 
varied editorial programs, replete with 
timely, authentic articles dealing with 
similar situations and invariably writ- 
ten in the first person, has enabled 
these thousands and thousands of 
troubled readers to find the right an- 
swers to their particular problems. 

Repeatedly rendering the right as- 
sistance when it is most urgent is what 
cements reader loyalty for Physical 
Culture Magazine among its quarter 
million staunch adherents, the same 
feeling of comraderie which you have 
for a pal who has gone the limit to 
lift you out of a tough spot. 

That high calibre of unfailing loy- 
alty effects a certain type of genuine 
reader support and responsiveness that 
eannot be found anywhere else, save 
among the quarter of a million regu- 
lar readers of Physical Culture Maga- 
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Truthful Advertising Is Essential 
to Business Recovery 


But It Must Be Free from Censorship, Says Capper, in Telling A. F. A. 
Convention Why He Introduced P. I. Statute 





present needs. He found 





T the concluding session of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 

ica convention in Grand Rapids yesterday (Wednesday) Senator 
Arthur Capper sharply challenged the idea that advertising should be 
standardized through any attempt at Government censorship or licens- 
ing. This is one of the main reasons, he said, for his introduction of 
the Printers’ INK statute as a proposed Federal law. His address, the 
major portion of which follows, was favorably received by the con- 
vention as supplying a rallying point for advertisers in meeting 
ample support for his declaration that 
such national legislation is needed “not only to protect the honest 
advertiser from crooks, but also to protect him from a censorship 
antagonistic to our democratic philosophy.” 





By Arthur Capper 


United States Senator from Kansas 


HERE aare theorists, econo- 

mists of repute, who are quite 
ready to consign advertising to the 
limbo of obsolete processes and 
worn-out tools. They maintain 
that advertising is a needless tax 
upon public consumption. 

The purpose of business is to 
serve the public; the purpose of 
Government is to protect the pub- 
lic; therefore let a benevolent, 
paternalistic Government establish 
standards, license producers and 
distributors, put its stamp of ap- 
proval upon the product and trust 
the world to make a beaten path 
to the door of the man with the 
Government-approved, _standard- 
ized, “better” mouse-trap. 

Such reasoning betrays a woe- 
ful lack of understanding of the 
purpose and function of advertising 
in business and in our social struc- 
ture. If man were a static crea- 
ture; if human life and human 
society had advanced to a plane 
where further progress were im- 
possible; if our physical existence 
had reached the point where im- 
provement were inconceivable; if 
no human being entertained un- 
satisfied desires—we might com- 
placently accept a standardized life 
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with also a standardized service. 

But so long as man is an in- 
dividual he will demand not only 
direction in finding what he wants 
but he will also welcome intro- 
ductions to new commodities, new 
methods and new ideas. And he 
will depend upon advertising to 
direct him to such things. 

But I need not discuss the utility 
of advertising in our economic sys- 
tem ; we here take that for granted ; 
we do not admit it needs defense. 
In a changing world or in a static 
world, however, truth is an in- 
herent quality of advertising. Ad- 
vertising is telling the truth about 
a commodity or a service. The 
man who tells an untruth isn’t ad- 
vertising ; he is just lying. Adver- 
tising mixed with untruth and mis- 
representation is an adulterated, 
spurious product. It is denatured, 
and like other denatured products 
is deadly. It may for the moment 
seem to have a kick, but its final 
effect is fatal. It is a business 
wrong because it deceives and de- 
frauds the public. But the evil it 
does lives after it; it breaks down 
confidence and weakens the effect 
of all advertising. 

Therefore we insist upon Truth 
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in Advertising for two imperative 
reasons: First—and I hope we put 
this first—for the protection of the 
public. And second, for the pro- 
tection of advertising and adver- 
tisers. As citizens we believe that 
the public should be protected from 
crooks and rascals—that the public 
shall not be fleeced and robbed by 
the unscrupulous. 

As business men we are deter- 
mined that an agency of business 
so powerful and useful as advertis- 
ing shall not be degraded and 
destroyed by vicious misuse. <A 
dollar spent with a crook leaves a 
dollar less for legitimate business ; 
but worse than that, a man de- 
ceived by an advertisement be- 
comes suspicious of all advertis- 
ing; legitimate business not only 
loses the dollar the crook got, but 
loses a potential customer. 

With this idea in mind I have 
introduced into the Congress a bill 
based upon the Pr nters’ INK 
Model Statute—already adopted by 
twenty-five States—which provides 
a heavy penalty for the dissemina- 
tion of an advertisement which 
contains any assertion, representa- 
tion or statement of fact which is 
untrue, deceptive or misleading. 

I introduced this bill because I 
believe that advertising—if we un- 
derstand and appreciate its real 
function in our economic system— 
is an indispensable factor in our 
commercial life. But like every 
other good thing, it may be easily 
perverted to a harmful end. . 
Our whole business structure rests 
upon the credit of the business men 
of America. Our whole com- 
mercial structure rests upon the 
creditability of our advertising. 
Destroy that, and you wreck our 
whole structure. 


Other Organizations 
Favor the Bill 


It is significant and encouraging 
to note that organized advertising 
is showing a decided inclination to 
endorse this view. 

The Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Association at its meeting in Sacra- 
mento last week adopted « resolu- 
tion strongly favoring my bill and 
urging its passage. Approval of 
the bill was also voiced at the 
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recent convention of the Advertis- 
ing Affiliation. 

Various Better Business Bureaus 
have got in line for the bill in 


emphatic terms that mean precisely 


what they say. Among the Bureaus 
thus taking positive action are 
those in New York City, Chicago, 
New Orleans, Rochester, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Toledo and Columbus. 


Approved by. 
Prominent Individuals 


Many prominent individual ad- 
vertisers have registered strong ap- 
proval in letters they have written 
to Printers’ Ink. I shall not take 
up your time in mentioning their 
names but the list is imposing. 
Similar strong endorsement has 
come from advertising agencies 
and publishers. In addressing the 
Senate on this bill a couple of 
weeks ago I obtained unanimous 
consent to have printed in The 
Congressional Record an editorial 
from the Portland Oregonian which 
takes the stand that this bill should 
be passed for the benefit of adver- 
tising as a whole and particularly 
because of its effect in warding off 
otherwise inevitable Governmental 
censorship. 

All this is highly encouraging in 
that it shows a healthy inclination 
on the part of advertising to purge 
itself of all bad practices—also 
showing that it has nothing to hide, 
nothing to apologize for. 

We are keyed to mass produc- 
tion, and that calls for mass con- 
sumption, which can be created 
and maintained only by intelligent 
and honest information about the 
commodities we are capable of 
producing in such profusion. Dis- 
honest advertising, misrepresenta- 
tion, misleading statements, throw 
a dam across the channels of dis- 
tribution, stop the flow of business, 
and retard the efforts of every 
business man—no matter how -far 
removed he may be from the par- 
ticular channel in which the jam 
may have occurred. We all suffer 
from every dishonest advertise- 
ment. 

All this is obvious. It sounds 
trite as I utter it. But I insist 
that it is not one of those obvious 
things that “nothing can be done 
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We can do something 
about it. Honest men can protect 
themselves from crooks. Legiti- 
mate business can protect itself 
from sacketeers. And I believe 
the Federal Government—without 
establishing an undemocratic cen- 
sorship—can aid honest men and 
honest advertising in keeping clean 
one of the greatest factors of 
modern business. 

I believe legislation such as is 
embodied in the bill I have intro- 
duced is needed, not only to pro- 
tect the honest advertiser from 
crooks, but also to protect him 
from a censorship antagonistic to 
our democratic philosophy. 

Now, of course, I believe in this 
measure or I should not have in- 
troduced it and advocated its 
adoption. But I want to say that 
such a law, if enacted, is only one 
step toward the correction of a 
great and glaring evil. Law is 
only the codified expression of the 
morals, the customs, the thought 
of the people whom it is supposed 
to govern. The iniquities of busi- 
ness—and we are compelled to ad- 
mit they are many—exist and 
persist, not from lack of law, but 
because we ourselves wink at them. 
The usual practices of business in 
any society are but the reflection 
of the underlying moral tone of 
that society. 

So, without indulging in a preach- 
ment, I say that truth in advertis- 
ing will be maintained in this 
changing world, to just that degree 
that we advertising men demand 
and practice truth. Law can do 
something ; but in the end it is up 
to you. 


Rights of the Public 
Come First 


Whether we abandon the old 
idea of rugged individualism or 
not we are coming more and more 
to see that the rights of the public 
are paramount. Those rights must 
be protected not only in the in- 
terest of the public but in the in- 
terest of business itself. If busi- 
ness fails to protect those rights, 
then the law must step in and do 
what business has failed to do. If 
business is unable to protect itself 
from its parasites, the Government 


about.” 
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will be compelled to put business 
in quarantine. 

Advertising is the sort of thing 
that lends itself readily to practice 
of the unscrupulous. We all de- 
plore that fact. This Advertising 
Federation of America, the Better 
Business Bureau, and various pub- 
lishers’ associations, have done 
valiant service in behalf of truth 
and honesty; but the job is not 
completed. Indeed I am afraid that 
we have slipped back a little in 
these times of desperation. 


Advertising Must 
Avoid Bureaucratic Muzzle 


But, nonetheless, we are not 
yet ready to turn this powerful 
agent of commerce and civilization, 
over to the tender mercies of a 
bureau in Washington or in our 
State capital. We have maintained 
a free press without the blight of 
Governmental censorship for 150 
years; the time has not yet come 
when the voice of business shall be 
uttered only through a_ bureau- 
cratic muzzle. But I warn you 
that that time will come speedily 
unless advertising exerts itself to 
the utmost in bringing about more 
wholesome conditions. 

I am happy to believe that there 
are in advertising advertisers, 
agency men and publishers who 
are keenly alive to the situation. 
Your leaders are awake to the 
necessity. I believe one of the most 
significant and important steps for- 
ward that has been taken in the 
effort to raise the ethical standards 
of advertising, was taken last fall 
in the organization of the Adver- 
tising Review Committee. This 
committee, headed by Ralph Starr 
Butler, vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, and com- 
posed of representatives of the 
major interests in advertising, is 
charged with large responsibilities. 
I hope we shall delegate more 
power to them and the organiza- 
tions through which they are 
carrying on their work. 

We need to re-establish confi- 
dence in advertising and to rid ad- 
vertising, on the one hand from 
the parasites who would destroy it 
from within, and on the other 
hand to save it from misguided, 
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ill-advised, 
which would hamper its activities, 
reduce its operations to a literal 
standardization, and so destroy its 
usefulness. 

We must face the fact that we 
are passing through one of the 
gr — transitory epochs of civiliza- 
tion. I cannot subscribe to the idea 
tl at our social and economic sys- 
tem has outlived its usefulness and 
must be entirely discarded; but I 

m convinced that the breakdown 
which has brought such world- 
wide disaster, is not a casual, pass- 
ing accident that may be readily 
repaired. 





impractical restrictions 
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I doubt if a wayside tinker can 
put the social machine into work- 
ing shape again. A plaster here 
and a patch there, will not suffice. 
The smash-up calls for a thorough 
overhauling. And that in turn 
calls for a re-examination of our 
whole philosophy of business. Ad- 
vertising, as an integral part of 
business, cannot escape that re- 
appraisal. It must be made to fit 
into a revised and readjusted econ- 
omy. It is obvious that a stricter 
regard for accuracy, for truth, for 
fair-dealing, must be one of the 
basic factors of any such readjust- 
ment. 


Why Capper Bill Should Pass 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Judging from what we have seen 

f the Roosevelt Administration I 

think we can feel safe in believing 
that it will not sanction any legis- 

ition which would hamper the 
operation of or reduce the volume 
of any legitimate business. To give 

y Government agency the right 
of amin over advertising copy 
would have that effect most cer- 
tainly. 

The Administration is plainly in 
sympathy with the idea that each 
industry should do its own house- 
cleaning, calling Governmental aid 
only when it becomes necessary. 

The Capper bill would give or- 
ganized advertising all the power 


it needs to correct any evil that 
may arise within its ranks. 
B. Kirx RANKIN, 
Publisher. 


* * * 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Lincotn, NEBR. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
_ Without having delved deeply 
into the subject, I am quite ‘in 
sympathy with the Capper bill for 
honesty in advertising. 

Anything that raises the stand- 
ard of the printed word in sales- 
manship and that can be enforced 
without prejudice or burdensome 
bureaucracy is desirable. 


Sam R. McKeE vir, 
Publisher. 


A Fair Law for Everybody 


BristoL-Myers CoMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On June 6 you wrote to Mr. 
Wheeler Sammons, managing di- 
rector of the newly formed Drug 
Institute, for his comments on the 
Capper Bill covering advertising 
censorship. The records indicate 


that Mr. Sammons referred your 
letter of inquiry to me. 
You may recall that I have al- 


ready written at length my com- 
ments on that statute, and there- 
fore, in speaking as a publicity 
source for the Drug Institute of 
America, I can only refer back to 
my previous statement on the sub- 
ject, with one major ad ition. 

That is, if censorship is indi- 
cated, and if the Administration is 
going to insist upon legislation to 
that end, then certainly the Capper 
Bill, applying more broadly in its 
terms to all types of advertising for 
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all products, is to be preferred to the 
more private and exclusive legisla- 
tion proposed under the pure food 
and drug act provision. 
Furthermore, if all advertising 
for all types of products and ser- 
vices finds itself involved (as 
would be the case under the Cap- 
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per Bill) then the harsh discrimi- 
nations embraced under the pure 
food and drug bill would be car- 
ried out into an open field where 
everybody’s interest would be in 
volved, and where the fight would 
be broader and fairer. 

Lee H. Bristo. 


“A Worth-While Effort” 


OrEGON JOURNAL 
PorTLAND 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I think the movement of Senator 
Capper and Printers’ INK to pass 
a proper law concerning advertis- 
ing, is a worth-while effort. 

It would be very difficult indeed 
to require all food and drug adver- 
tising to be censored before pub- 
lication and such a provision would 
not only be a deterrent to all adver- 
tising but it also would be an un- 
necessary brake on our industry 
which is one requiring speed and 
quick action. 


— 
Wins Western Golfers’ Meet 


G. M. Freeman won low gross honors 
in the June tournament of the Western 
Advertising Golfers’ Association at Bob 
O’Link Golf Club, Highland Park, IIl., 
recently. His card of 47—87—134 for 
the twenty-seven holes was two strokes 
ahead of Linn Piper’s 47—89—136. 

First low net went to Grant Call and 
second to R. H. Niece. D. D. Sperry 
won the low putts award. 

Members of the winning low gross 
foursome were: G. H. Abbott, George 
Patterson, L. M. Bishop and Linn Piper. 
The second low gross foursome consisted 
of D. D. Sperry, C. E. Pritchard, H. E. 
Cole and W. G. Norris. 

F, E. Crawford, H. H. Beck, H. K. 
Clark and R. H. Niece comprised the 
winning low net foursome, second going 
to the combination of T. B. Roberts, 
N. W. Richardson, Grant Call and 
C. M. Freeman. 

The July tournament will be held at 
the Chicago Golf Club, on July 14. 


Providence Women Elect 


Miss Lurena G. Adams, manager, 
Providence Paper Company, has been 
elected president of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Providence. Other 
officers elected are: Vice-president, Eliz- 
abeth A. Noonan; treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
Kiernan; recording secretary, Emile 
Phaneuf; corresponding secretary, May- 
belle Tolman, and, historian, Margaret 
Deasey. 





Your plan, and the one whicl 
seems to be going forward at this 
time for a penalty on untrue, de- 
ceptive and misleading advertising 
against the advertiser, is a very 
proper one and one that should be 
upheld by all honest advertisers 
and publishers who already see the 
necessity of keeping up the reader 
confidence that has been built up 
thus far. 

Keep up the good work and the 
advertising and publishing businesses 
a follow the lead of PRINTERS’ 
NK. 


P. L. Jackson, 
Publisher. 
— 
Gaskill Starts Counseling 
Group 


Nelson B. Gaskill, former member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, has 
formed Nelson B. Gaskill Associates, 
Inc., 726 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., as a counseling service to trade 
associations in connection with the in- 
dustrial control legislation. Members of 
the new service include: Robert F. 
Miller, for the last four years execu- 
tive vice-president, Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America; Wroe Al- 
derson, statistician and economist with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and James True. 


Gets Shoe Polish Account 

The Los Angeles office of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of the Omega 
Shoe Polish Company, of that city. A 
California newspaper campaign has been 
started, to be extended later. 


With Norman D. Waters 


Charles H. Weissenbach, formerly in 
business under his own name and pre- 
viously with the Sterling Advertising 
Agency, is now an account executive of 
a D. Waters and Associates, New 

ork 


Appoints Matlack 
William H. Matlack has been ap- 
pointed editor of East St. Louis Today. 
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Something has happened 
in PITTSBURGH! 


the + + (Plus Signs) + +'s are Coming 


»»» in PITTSBURGHI 


All manufacturing indexes for man hours worked 
by wage earners indicate by their plus (+) signs 
the swelling tide of business revival in America’s 
Fifth Market. 

2 


The average percentage change for May, 1933, 
from April, 1933, was a gain of + 30.2%* 


The average percentage change for May, 1933, 
from May, 1932, was a gain of + 20.0%" 


*Authority . . . Bureau of Business Research, University of Pittsburgh. 


More “man hours worked” means MORE 
SPENDING POWER! These vast potential 
sales opportunities for advertisers can best be 
actualized by the presentation of their messages 


to the suppressed buying desires of the Pitts- 
burgh Area in 


THE PITTSBURGH 








Air-Conditioning Trailers Build 
Dealer Distribution 


Dramatized Street Showings Appeal to Dealer Prospects—and Public, Too 


By Norbert Downey 


Advertising Manager, 


ERE is a typical scene that has 

been taking place recently in 
front of heating contractors’ shops 
in cities and towns in a number of 
States. It has been the remarkably 
successful means of building dealer 
distribution for a new product of 
the Trane Company—a complete 
package unit of air conditioning 
marketed under the trade-mark 
name, “Climate Changer.” 

A Trane salesman enters town 
driving an automobile which is 
drawing a trailer. The trailer con- 
sists of an old automobile chassis 
upon which is mounted a “Climate 
Changer,” complete and ready for 
operation with either oil or gas- 
burning equipment. 

This he backs up to the curb in 
front of the place of business of a 
heating contractor who is a pros- 
pect for handling the unit. He 
plugs an extension cord into an 
electric light socket and starts the 
burner. Before long a throng of 
curious people gathers around to 
watch the flame. The processes of 
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heating, cooling, air cleaning, air 
circulation and humidification are 
demonstrated to these bystanders. 

The showing may last two or 
three hours. During that time at 
least five of the watchers will 
prove to be interested prospects for 
air conditioning. Signing up a 
dealer after such a demonstration 
and getting him to put a machine 
in his window and participate in a 
merchandising campaign is a sim- 
ple process. 

There are at present twenty of 
these “wagonettes,” as the trailers 
have been named, cruising the 
country behind the cars of branch 
office managers and salesmen.-The 
number will shortly be increased to 
thirty-six, because the wagonette 
idea is demonstrating that air-con- 
ditioning equipment can be sold 
today. 

Of course, the arrival of the 
trailer is not unknown to the pro- 
spective dealer in advance. Each 
week a direct-mail piece bearing 
the headline “The Wagonettes Are 
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Coming” slips into the offices of 
200 heating contractors to herald 
the trailer’s approach. The mailing 
piece 1s in noisy circus colors, to 
tie in with the dramatic nature of 
the demonstration and increase the 
dealer’s anticipation. The next 
thing is a telephone call, informing 
the contractor that the wagonette 
is coming to town in twenty-four 
hours. 

The crew of demonstrators is 
under orders when they enter a 
town not to demonstrate unless they 
can make a showing in the streets 
in front of the prospective dealer’s 
window. Curious crowds are a 
definite part of the stage scenery. 
Only once has a demonstrator been 
arrested for giving a street show 
and then the local chief of police 
forgave the sentence after he saw 
the “wagonette” and learned that a 
local heating contractor was going 
to get business because of the 
demonstration. 

Dealers think the demonstration 
a great idea. When the wagonette 
first pulls up they think it is some- 
thing else to be consigned to their 
respective floors. 

Their first shock comes when 
they are asked to buy the air- 
conditioning units. The second jolt, 


+ 


Heads New Orleans Bureau 


Otto Gottscho, vice-president of the 
Gus Mayer Company, Ltd., has been 
elected president of the New Orleans 
Better Business Bureau. S. J. Besthoff, 
of Katz and Besthoff, has been elected 
vice-president and R. D. Dwyer, general 
manager of the Outdoor Advertising 
Company, treasurer. E. Davis Mece- 
Cutchon continues as secretary. 





Has Selby Shoe Account 


The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, Arch Preserver, Tru-Poise and 
Styl-eez shoes, has appointed Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Chicago, to handle 
its advertising account. 


Utility Elects Bozell 


Leo B. Bozell, president of Bozell & 
Jacobs, Inc., Omaha, Nebr., advertising 
agency, has been elected vice-president of 
the Omaha and Council Bluffs Street 
Railway Company. 


With Little Rock Agency 


Gordon E. Jones has joined the Leo P. 
Bott Advertising Agency, Little Rock, 
Ark., as art director. 
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when several individuals around 
the machine show evidence of in- 
terest. The third shock comes when 
a merchandising campaign which 
is designed to sell—and does sell— 
air-conditioning equipment is un- 
folded before them. They become 
enthusiastic and show no hesitation 
about signing orders when properly 
approached. 

The showings also appeal to 
prospective consumer purchasers, 
and that obviously is a major factor 
in the success of the wagonette 
in securing dealers. They are asked 
to buy—a seemingly new experience 
for lots of them—and the number 
who can still find $800 or so for a 
complete air-conditioning unit for 
their homes is surprisingly large. 

I have been riding over about 
twelve States with these trailers, 
helping our men put on demonstra- 
tions. I have become convinced that 
even in times like these we are go- 
ing through at present, there are 
people who will buy comfort for 
their homes if they are asked in 
the right way. Our most successful 
method of asking seems to be with 
the trailer demonstration and an 
aggressive merchandising campaign 
on the part of the heating con- 
tractor. 


+ 
New Clothing Association 


Clothing manufacturers representing 
between 75 and 80 per cent of the 
industry have completed plans for the 
organization of a new trade association, 
to be known as the Clothing Manufac- 
turers Association of the United States. 
Mark W. Cresap, chairman of the board 
of Hart Schaffner & Marx, will head 
the new group. 


Take Over Bond-Lenz, Inc. 

The advertising agency of Bond-Lenz, 
Inc., Chicago, formerly The F. W. Bond 
Company, is now being conducted under 
the name of Law-Chapman-Shepherd. 
Principals are H. B. Law, D. V. Chap- 
man, C. E. Shepherd. F. W. Bond has 


retired from active management. 








Appoints Erwin, Wasey 
The National Baking Company, Omaha, 
Nebr., has placed its advertising account 
with the Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company. 





Scripps Motor to Lussier 

The Scripps Motor Company, Detroit, 
marine wer plants, has appointed 
L. Charles Lussier, Inc., Detroit, to 
direct its “etvertising account, 





Pacific Coast Clubs Endorse 


Capper Bill 


National Industrial Recovery Act Plays Prominent Part in Discussions— 


Walter W. R. May 


EETING in convention shortly 
after the passage of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., last week, approving 
the purposes of the act and pledging 
co-operation with the Advertising 
Federation of America and other 
organizations to put it into effect. 
The convention also urged the 
passage of the Capper Bill against 
fraudulent advertising, based on 
the Printers’ INK Model Statute. 
One of the highlights of the 
meeting was a debate on the sub- 
ject: “Resolved—That under to- 
day’s conditions a manufacturing 
concern which can either increase 
personal sales effort or advertising 
but not both should increase per- 
sonal selling.” Speakers for the 
affirmative were William H. Cul- 
bert, Wells Fargo Bank and Union 
Trust Company; George H. Eber- 
hard, George H. Eberhard Com- 
pany; and Charles Victor, Yaw- 
man & Erbe Mfg. Company, all 
of San Francisco. Assigned the 
defense of advertising were Carl 
Eastman, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. ; 
Don E. Gilman, National Broad- 
casting Company; and Neill C. 
Wilson, advertising counselor, all 
of San Francisco. 

Pretending themselves executives 
of the Ingersoll-Waterbury Watch 
Company, the speakers addressed 
the convention as they would a 
board of directors. The debate re- 
sulted in a unanimous verdict in 
favor of the use of advertising. 

Robert A. Roos, manager, Roos 
Bros., Inc., San Francisco, speak- 
ing on the subject, “The Obliga- 


ee 
Adds D. H. Colcord to Staff 


David H. Colcord has joined Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, as a member of the 
creative department. For the last ten 
years he has been president of David H. 
Colcord, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, and of Merchandisers, Inc. 


Heads Association 


tion of Advertising to Community, 
Nation and Business,” scored those 
advertising practices which under- 
mine the confidence of the public in 
all advertising. 

Matthew O. Torbiner, San Fran- 
cisco, predicted less brand adver- 
tising and more commodity adver- 
tising to sell the public on the uses 
and benefits of the product rather 
than brand because of the quota 
provisions of the new act. 

Wallace R. Boren, Pacific Coast 
production manager of _ the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, San 
Francisco, called for better copy 
in advertising and also pointed out 
that a new approach to markets is 
not so important as perfecting old 
approaches and raising the quality 
of the copy behind them. 

Discussing agency problems, Ken- 
neth Boucher, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Pacific Association of 
Advertising Agencies, stressed the 
desirability of an agency not be- 
coming too engrossed with clients’ 
internal problems and losing their 
outside perspective. 

Officers elected by the association 
are: Walter W. R. May, manager, 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
president; Mrs. Lora McDonald, 
Portland, vice-president at large; 
J. Brown Strang, Portland, secre- 
tary-treasurer. William H. King 
was elected senior vice-president, 
a newly created office. Earl C. 
Green was elected vice-president 
for district Number Two and Fred 
Tomaschke vice-president for dis- 
trict Number Four, the other dis- 
trict officers holding over. Portland 
was chosen as the convention city 
for 1934. 


+ 
With “Skylines” 


Col. B. M. Scheiber has joined Air 
Transport Advertising, Ltd., Chicago, 
publisher of Skylines, as executive vice- 
president and treasurer. 

Rawlins & Hunt, Chicago publishers’ 
representatives, have been appointed ad- 
vertising representatives for Skylines. 
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The mood of this NEW Washington 
is incredible to the Old-Timers. 


Today, AGGRESSIVE PERSON. 
ALITY commands the respect and 
close attention of Washingtonians. 


It’s conspicuous in their news- 


paper-reading habits. 


Action, fearlessness, dramatic 
CHARACTER must be credited for 
the fact that the 


WASHINGTON HERALD 
has complete dominance 
of the Morning Market 











If YOU fear that your concept of this 
selling field is tinged by ancient 
forms and traditions ... GET THE 
NEW DEAL FACTS. 


There is an illuminating explanation for 
the constantly increasing percentage of Re- 
tail Advertising placed in the Herald. 


















“YOU WOULDN'T KNOW 
THE OLD PLACE NOW” 


The Capital’s Greatest NEWSpaper 





RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 














Uses Consumer Market as an 
Industrial Demonstrator 


International Nickel Continues Its Sampling Idea with Increased 
Advertising of New Monel Metal Tanks and Heaters 


By Roy Dickinson 


SHORT time ago, Robert C. 

Stanley, president of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, made a 
report to his stockholders. His 
company is a world-wide organiza- 
tion with $145,000,000 of capital 
invested in plants and properties. 

Mr. Stanley reported that in- 
creased liquidity featured the 
March 31 balance sheet of his 
company with cash and demand 
loans totaling $4,956,133, as com- 
pared with $2,645,210 a year pre- 
vious, and Government and other 
securities standing at $1,149,974, as 
against $706,840 on March 31, 

932. He gave research and de- 
velopment of new products much 
credit for this showing. 

In those figures the increased ad- 
vertising, new developments and 
increased sales of Monel Metal 
played a big part, for Monel sales 
have increased. This is the big 
Monel year. It is also the largest 
year of Monel advertising. And 
an unusual advertising story it is. 

Here is a company controlling 
most of the world’s supply of 
nickel, whose profits at one time 
were derived almost entirely from 
its mining operations. After the 
war the management, faced with 
the fact that enormous mines are 
of no real value if markets do not 
exist for the mines’ output, set 
about the creation of new markets 
for nickel by establishing research 
and development departments. 

Among many other products 
Monel Metal was developed back 
in 1906. Here was an unusual 
alloy with rust-resisting properties 
and other advantages which could 
be made to add beauty and durabil- 
ity to many products. At first the 
metal itself was advertised to 
users in industrial fields and also 
to housekeepers as a product which 
would add to the beauty of the 
kitchen. 
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The early advertising to con- 
sumers in the home was designed 
to get sufficient inquiries to con- 
vince manufacturers of kitchen 
sinks that they might turn out a 
line made of this alloy. Plenty of 
inquiries were received but at that 
time the company made only Monel 
Metal and not sinks. Inquiries 
were turned over to other organi- 
zations that would fabricate cus- 
tom-made sinks. 


Several Reasons for 
Changing Policy 


But several things made the com- 
pany change its policy. For one 
thing, the large-scale manufacture 
of sinks to be made of this alloy 
would require machinery totally 
different from that used in making 
sinks of enameled cast iron. There- 
fore, many of the big sink manu- 
facturers could not be interested 
in making the necessary plant 
changes and investment that would 
be required. 

Early in 1930, the company de- 
cided to make and sell Monel 
Metal kitchen sinks through its 
own sales organization. One of 
the primary reasons for this 
change was the belief and hope 
that the sinks would get into the 
homes of business executives; that 
those same executives, later on, 
when some product came up in 
their own business in which the 
metal might be used, would by that 
time be familiar with the product 
because they had seen it in their 
own home. 

When it was decided that this 
sort of a demonstrator in the 
kitchen of the home of an execu- 
tive would later on lead to broad- 
ening sales in the industrial field, 
the company had a_ seamless 
streamline kitchen sink designed 
which would embody certain quali- 
ties such as resistance to corrosion 
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and acid stains, ease in cleaning, 
strength and toughness, and, above 
all, beauty. The company was 
trying to get over such qualities to 
various executives in the different 
industrial fields which it served. 
A totally new start had to be 
made in distribution and these new 
sinks were distributed through 
various channels of trade. Totally 
new merchandising plans 
had to be worked out. 
The various stores had 
to be taught just how | 
to sell the new sink. 
A new type of adver- 
tising had to be de- 
veloped, keeping always 
in mind the primary ob- 
jective which was to sell 
the material of which 
the sink was made ulti- 
mately to the big indus- 
trial market. Selling 
had to be pushed vigor- 
ously since, after all, 
the streamline sink was 
much more than a prod- 





uct in which capital had aoe 


been invested. It was, 
as the company says, aon 
“An answer to a chal- : 
lenge.” By this the 


company means that SS 


many production execu- 


tives said: “We grant | S=s2So5 


that Monel Metal re- | === 
sists corrosion. Don’t = 
we use it in thousands 
of applications to avoid 
rust, to resist acids, and 
in every place where its stability 
is valuable? We know about its 
strength and toughness. We recog- 
nize the permanence of its finish 
and its cleanability. There isn’t 
any question about the usefulness 
of Monel Metal in production.” 

Sales executives said: “Even in 
the days of the Great Bull Market, 
we admit that Monel Metal would 
add value to the products we sell. 
People appreciate its quality, but 
they won’t pay for it.” 

Therefore, as an answer to the 
sales executives who said people 
wouldn’t pay for it, the Interna- 
tional Nickel Company went out 
and built up totally new distribu- 
tion, merchandising and selling 
plans and won pubiic acceptance. 


on wal 
Monet Meta 
Hot Water TANK 
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During 1932 the development and 
research division worked out two 
new demonstrator lines, namely, 
the Straitline and cabinet models. 
Again there was opened up a 
broader market, advertising was 
increased and the company’s posi- 
tion strengthened. Distribution for 
these new items was extended far 
beyond the original outlets. 














A Monel Metal hot water tank in a man’s home 
paves the way for an appreciation of the industrial 


uses of the metal 


Through aggressive sales and 
advertising methods, the sinks took 
hold with the trade and demon- 
strated their power as merchandis- 
ing leaders, because the company 
showed distributors just how to 
sell them. 

It was two full years after the 
streamline sink was designed that 
it finally got into production and 
had advertising put behind it. It 
was a long time before the Strait- 
line and cabinet models were added. 

In the meantime other products 
were being developed by the re- 
search department and when the 
Whitehead Monel Metal hot water 
tank and the automatic storage 
water heater were ready for dis- 
tribution, the company went right 
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ahead and advertised them to the 
consumer even though the time was 
January 1, 1933. The domestic 
market was there, ready for the 
sale of a new improved product 
which the company knew it had, or 
else the metal was not suitable for 
that market. 

So in effect it said, “damn the 
torpedoes—go ahead right or 
wrong” and through the pre-bank 
holiday troubles and during the 
bank holiday, the company went on 
advertising, pushing aggressively 
and increasing sales at a higher 
price. 


A Sizable Market 
Each Year 


The company knew there was a 
market of a half million of people 
who bought hot water tanks each 
year. In many of these tanks, rust 
was a problem. Women, when 
they were going to make a cup of 
tea, took water out of the cold 
water tap and then heated it be- 
cause they had been taught by ex- 
perience that hot water from the 
hot water tap was likely to be 
rusty water. 

In the case of the tank, another 
talking quality of Monel Metal 
was played up in the advertising 
copy. The quality of durability 
-was stressed as against the beauty 
of the sink. 

The advertising, while it is sell- 
ing many hot water tanks and 
heaters to housewives, is at the 
same time acting as a demonstra- 
tor of durability and resistance to 
rust, thus impressing executives 
who, it is hoped, will go back into 
their plants and when they hear 
about Monel Metal, will know 
about it because they have received 
visual demonstrations in their own 
kitchen. 

In this way the company goes 
on with its gigantic sampling cam- 
paign, using the kitchen of the 
American housewife as its proving 
ground for the attention of the 
industrial executives who control 
the big and extremely broad in- 
dustrial market. 

The advertising of the new hot 
water heaters and tanks is reaching 
this year a total of almost 11,000,- 
000 families in a large list of 
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magazines of national circulation. 
In a portfolio which outlines the 
whole story of the increasing ad- 
vertising, and which was sent to 
7,000 department stores, several 
thousand plumbing supply houses, 
almost 8,000 merchandising plumb- 
ers, cabinet dealers, builders, elec- 
trical dealers and almost 7,000 
electric and gas retail stores, the 
company points out that in 1929 it 
was buying approximately 4,300,000 
circulation; that in 1930 it bought 
4,600,000; in 1931, 7,406,000 and 
in 1932, more than 5,000,000 cir- 
culation. This year it is buying 
more than double that amount. 

Copy on the new hot water tank 
and heater puts a straight question 
up to the women. “What kind of 
hot water do you get in your 
home?” it asks them. “Does it 
leave stubborn red rings around 
the bathtub? Ugly stains on linens? 
Do your dishes have to be washed 
in henna-colored suds?” Then it 
tells the lady that she can banish 
such evils forever and make rusty 
hot water a thing of the past by 
buying the new tank. 

In each piece of copy the defini- 
tion is given of Monel Metal (a 
registered trade-mark) which is 
made of approximately two-thirds 
nickel and one-third copper, 
“mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 
marketed solely by International 
Nickel Company.” 

It is thus seen that the mining 
company has gone a long way 
toward the industrialist’s and busi- 
ness man’s home since the days 
when it was primarily known as a 
miner only. 


Other Developments 
Under Way 


That the company has not come 
to the end of its marketing progress 
by any means is noted by certain 
phrases in the copy such as these. 
“Hot water tanks and water heat- 
ers are the newest additions to an 
ever-growing list of Monel Metal 
equipment for the modern home. 
Now you can have a completely 
Monel Metal appointed kitchen in- 
cluding a sink, cabinet top, table 
top, hot water heater and Monel 
Metal trimmed range.” 

The company does not make 
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ranges. One of the results of its 
own consistent, persistent and al- 
ways increasing advertising to the 
public has been that the American 
Stove Company is using this alloy 
for its trimmings and top. In 
every case where a manufacturer 
changes some feature of his prod- 
uct and uses Monel Metal instead 
of the previous material, the com- 
pany invariably gives him a break 
os his advertising and merchandis- 
in 

Ta addition to the wide list of 
consumer publications, the metal, 
of course, is being continually ad- 
vertised to the man whom it is 
reaching indirectly through his 
kitchen. A large list of business 
papers is used to explain the use of 
the metal in different industries. A 
complete list of these papers is 
shown in the portfolio by the re- 
production of their covers, and 
retailers are asked, “to remember 
that these men are all heads of 
families, consumers. They probably 
have a_ better appreciation of 
Monel Metal in the home than any 
other group of potential custom- 
ers of yours.’ 

Thus it is seen that the “sam- 
pling campaign” works both ways. 
The industrialist sees the metal in 
his own home and so becomes fa- 
miliar with it for his plant. He 
then sees it advertised in his busi- 
ness paper, perhaps uses it in his 
plant first and thus also becomes 
a potential buyer for the kitchen. 

Newspapers are used by local 
distributors of automatic water 
systems, sinks and tanks. Special 
newspaper campaigns are supplied. 
When the situation justifies the 
procedure, the company sometimes 
shares the cost of the newspaper 
space which the retailer uses to tie- 
in with the national advertising. 

In addition to the business-paper 
advertising and the consumer ad- 


+ 
Appoint Millard F. Taylor 


Millard F. Taylor, formerly with the 
New York World, heads a new pub- 
lishers’ representative business, with of- 
fices at 171 Madison Avenue, New York, 
and in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago. Associated with him is 
Frank H. Smith. The new firm has been 
appointed ‘to represent the Worcester, 
Mass«, Herald. 
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vertising which have been described, 
advertising is also used in the 
architectural papers and frequent 
mailings of literature are sent di- 
rect to architects to encourage 
wider use of the product in the 
building field. 

Continuous contact is maintained 
with dealers in many lines through 
personal calls, periodic mailing and 
by the use of trade publications. In 
this latter copy the company passes 
along merchandising suggestions, 
tested plans for store displays, win- 
dow displays, selling features, 
local advertising and _ countless 
other activities which create sales 
value. 

In the trade publications reach- 
ing the various industrial fields, 
the advertising explains the uses of 
the metal in each industry with 
copy specifically directed either at 
the laundry owner, the milk dealer, 
the dyer, the sheet metal worker 
and others. 

The company’s advertising policy 
as summed up at the end of its 
portfolio is thus expressed : 

“The International Nickel Com- 
pany’s policy in advertising and 
promoting Monel Metal is, and will 
continue to be co-operative to the 
nth degree. In actual practice, this 
policy has for its objective the de- 
velopment of customers and the 
building of sales for manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers—all who sell 
or distribute products of Monel 
Metal.” 

In this development, during the 
course of the years from mere 
producer or miner to helpful mer- 
chandising and sales expert, this 
company has clearly demonstrated 
that a comprehensive research pol- 
icy, backed by continuous advertis- 
ing, will build profitable sales even 
on a higher-priced product during 
the period of worst confusion and 
fear. 


+ 


Portland Women Elect 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Portland, Oreg., has elected the follow- 
ing new officers: President, Mrs. Laura 
T. Otis; first vice- president, Miss Anna 
Vieth; second vice-president, Mrs. Jessie 
Pershing; secretary, Miss Carol Sum- 
merfield; treasurer, Miss Emilie Eisen- 
hauer. New directors are: Mrs. Jean M. 
Johnson and Mrs. Pera Wilkins. 
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Don’t Wait Until 
the Copy Breaks! 


\ eines you see the business in your competi- 
tor’s medium it is a little late to steam up your 
sales force. 


Little use then of calling them in, and raising 
hob with them. The time to be going out hard 
after the advertising copy which will appear in 
November and December is right now. 





American industry, asked by the Administra- 





tion to go easy on big production increases until 
consuming power is built up, is going to advertise the 
in the most responsive and receptive markets. — 

They ought to be told about those markets by 
the media entitled to advertising which must sell — 
merchandise. hea 

van 

Many a publisher of magazine, farm paper, “ial 
newspaper, knows that the market he serves is now mi 
far better able to buy merchandise than it was last befe 
year. 

Yet he keeps his secret to himself; just at the larg 
time when manufacturers are ready and eager to upo 
hear about it. Telling the story of improved and 
responsive markets now in the Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications insures consideration of your message by The 
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Underwood & Underwood 


the groups of men who decide where the big appro- 
priations will be spent. 


When your sales force calls upon the big ac- 
counts, all the men who control them will have 
heard the news of your improved markets in ad- 
vance, leaving to the salesman the opportunity to 
come back with the business, instead of using all his 
time telling a story that can better be told in type 
before his call. 


July and August, when the lists of America’s 
largest advertisers will be made up, are now 
upon us. 





Start telling your story now in the pages of 


The Printers’ Ink Publications 








Advertising and the New Securities 
Act 


Many Changes in Present Practices Are Called for and So-Called Card 
Advertising Must Be Improved 


HAT part will advertising 

play in the forthcoming “new 
deal” for the investment banking 
business ? 

The Securities Act of 1933 uses 
nine sections of its length in defin- 
ing various things beyond the per- 
adventure of doubt and in playing 
up that new, element with which 
bankers are to get acquainted, the 
Registration Statement. 

At Section 10 it begins to get 
interesting. There the familiar 
prospectus comes upon the scene, 
does its bit through subsections 
(a), (b), (c), and (d) and runs 
straight into Section 1l1—out where 
the grief begins, preparing the 
punishment to fit the crime for 
which this act is made and pro- 
vided. 

The law makers did not bother 
themselves about advertising, of 
course, but as if thinking that that 
might enter into the picture later 
on, in Sec. 2, (10), they carefully 
stated that a prospectus means any 
“notice, circular, advertisement, let- 
ter, or communication, written or 
by radio, which offers any security 
for sale,” so that means that an 
advertisement inherits all the dis- 
abilities and traits of character of 
the prospectus itself. 

But the prospectus does not need 
to contain every single fact in- 
cluded in the registration state- 
ment, Sec. 10, (a) (1), such as 
certain original agreements and 
indentures, opinions of counsel, ma- 
terial contracts, and articles of 
incorporation, “as not being neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public in- 
terest or for the protection of in- 
vestors.” This seems to simplify the 
approach to the investing public. 

The offering advertisement seems 
to be developing before our very 
eyes, right out of the definitions. 
Apparently, although this is in the 





From “Investment Advertising,” by 
courtesy Edward Bird Wilson, Inc. 
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nature of a prediction, there will 
be two kinds: 

1. Most new security issues will 
require offering announcements 
which will be repetitions, largely, 
of the important facts given in the 
registration statement, omitting 
“documents referred to in para- 
graphs (28) to (32), inclusive, of 
Schedule A,” these being the origi- 
nal agreements, indentures, etc. 

This type of advertisement will 
be rather long, for the prudent 
Congressmen insisted, Sec. 10, (c), 
that the “information required to 
be included in a prospectus . 
shall be placed in a conspicuous 
part of the prospectus in type as 
large as that used generally in the 
body of the prospectus.” Farewell 
to fine print. 

This kind of advertisement 
can be rather short and sketchy 
for, while Sec. 2 (10) says that 
“the term prospectus means any 

. advertisement . . . which offers 
any security for sale,” just below 
in (b) it provides that an “adver- 
tisement . . . shall not be deemed 
to be a prospectus if it states from 
whom a written prospectus 
may be obtained and . . . does no 
more than identify the security, 
state the price thereof, and state by 
whom orders will be executed.” 


Familiarity of Company 
a Factor 


Thus, for issues representing the 
financing of concerns which are not 
well enough known to be house- 
hold words, the bankers will feel 
that they must inform the public 
fully and will use the registration 
statement facts and figures, making 
a full prospectus. In issues for the 
best known corporations, where the 
names themselves will constitute a 
sort of advertisement, the No. 2 
type of announcement is indicated, 
identifying the security, stating the 
price, and then giving the names of 
the obliging bankers. 
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These two forms of announce- 
ment seem to call for posting es- 
sential facts and figures where he 
who runs may read and trusting to 
his further ability to “mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest” the informa- 
tion in such a way as to cause him 
to come to a decision, and then to 
recall, among all his old-time 
friends, a banker who can execute 
iis orders. 


“Selling” Copy Goes 
Out the Window 


The financial advertising man, 
who studies the act and thinks over 
the problems of the distribution of 
securities, inevitably comes to the 
conclusion that all is not lost. He 
throws one kind of advertising out 
the window, to be sure. It flour- 
ished under the name of “reason 
why” or “selling” copy and was 
the eloquent and soul-stirring ad- 
vertising which aided in selling real 
estate mortgage gold bonds to the 
country. It will not be needed 
again. 

On the other hand, is the form- 
ing of favorable opinion through 
straightforward advertising not to 
have a place in the relations be- 
tween investment bankers and the 
investing public? 

Section 17 (b) is significant and 
strikes out at a sub- cellar form of 
advertising known as “publicity” 
which has been much used by bank- 
ers and publishers. It says: “It 
shall be unlawful . . . to publish 
.» + amy... advertisement... 
article, letter, investment service, 
or communication which, though 
not purporting to offer a security 
for sale, describes such security for 
a consideration . . . without fully 
disclosing the receipt, whether past 
or prospective, of such considera- 
tion and the amount thereof.” 

This seems to eliminate much of 
the painting of the lily and the 
gilding of the rose—the preliminary 
publicity, the Sunday paper story, 
and the “human-interest” article. 
This form of window dressing has 
been deemed quite useful and, in 
some ways, not very expensive. 

If “inspired” publicity is “out” 
in the day of the new-deal prospec- 
tus, and if the underwriters are 
left with only the long prospectus 
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and the abbreviated one as the 
forms of advertising by which to 
acquaint the investing public with 
the merits of any particular in- 
vestment, then the question of the 
use of “printed salesmanship,” or 
advertising, becomes all the more 
important. 

The Securities Act is basic only. 
It will be developed in administra- 
tion. The Post Office Department 
as a branch of the Government has 
its basic law, but it is the Postal 
Laws and Regulations which gov- 
ern the handling of the U. S. mail 
as a business. A committee, made 
up of members of the staff of the 
Federal Trade Commission, is now 
at work compiling a code of rules 
and regulations. 

In forming these securities rules 
and regulations, then, it is surely 
the hope of investment bankers that 
the Federal Trade Commission will 
consider certain forms of adver- 
tising as being useful in the dis- 
tribution of securities. 

Suppose an investment banking 
house has a large issue for a lead- 
ing concern in the building material 
industry. A series of institutional 
advertisements, either preceding or 
following publication of the pro- 
spectus announcement, telling about 
that industry and the place which 
a particular concern occupies in it, 
would give investors a better view 
of that concern than anything else, 
and would help greatly in forming 
an intelligent public opinion as to 
whether this security is a “good 
buy” or not. Reference could be 
made, of course, to the registration 
statement, to the prospectus, and to 
the bankers. 


Perhaps the Investment 
House Has a Story 


Or, provision could be made for 
a form of institutional advertising 
based upon the investment banking 
house itself. There are houses 
which have entirely creditable 
stories to tell—about their person- 
nel, their experience, their facili- 
ties, their branch offices, their 
convenience of location, their spe- 
cialization upon certain securities, 
and their willingness to furnish 
information and reports for inves- 
tors’ consideration, merely offering 
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a service of a professional char- 
acter. 

It can be assumed that the act is 
not aimed at legitimate investment 
banking nor at reducing the output 
of worth-while securities in financ- 
ing industry, but it is aimed at an 
element of financial sharpers whose 
actions brought down the law 
upon all houses, good and bad 
alike. Good concerns in the secur- 
ity business know ways of using 
modern advertising as a help in the 
distribution of securities, just as 
good manufacturers use advertising 
to secure and maintain the distribu- 
tion and steady use of their prod- 
ucts by the people. The investment 
security business should have its 
form of institutional advertising— 
in order to establish and hold 


confidence. ree 
Whatever happens to institu- 
tional advertising, “card” adver- 


tising should come in for very 
considerable expansion and im- 
provement under this act. Com- 
petition among the bankers “by 
whom orders will be executed” 
will be keener than ever. They 
will want their names to appear in 
the market-place and to become 
well and favorably known among 
investors. This necessity brings 
back the card as an accepted form 
of advertising, improved and re- 
generated into a business-building 
force. The market-place is found 
in those newspapers, financial trade 
papers, and magazines which are 
read frequently by the investing 
public. 

Newer firms will try out the lat- 
est kinds of type and forms of 
announcement and perhaps use fre- 
quent changes of copy. The older 
houses will find that age is now an 
asset, for it often demonstrates 
ability and stability, and in the 
minds of the public this means 
more today than ever before. 

The houses which can _ say 
“Founded in 1797” as Roosevelt & 


+ + 


Appoints Dorothy Crowne 

Miss Dorothy Crowne has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Leonard Dreyfus, 
president of the United Advertising Cor- 
poration, New York. She will be in 
charge of public relations for the com- 
pany. 
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Son can and do, “1851” as Esta- 
brook & Co. do, and “1888” as in 
the case of Hornblower & Weeks, 
to mention only a few oldsters, 
have an argument in their favor 
that is unique and it will pay them 
well to keep it before the people. 
This type of advertising, also, of- 
fers a good way for old line houses 
which have allowed a new genera- 
tion or two to grow up without 
even a nodding acquaintance with 
them to turn over a new leaf and 
hang out a new sign in a new day 
of business. 

Any direct mail advertising mat- 
ter is of the nature of a prospectus 
under the law. However, one of 
the things which is also enumerated 
under the heading of a prospectus 
is a “communication” (which is 
not otherwise defined) and the Act 
states, Sec. 2, (10), “a commun- 
cation shall not be deemed a pro- 
spectus, if it is proved that prior 
to such communication a written 
prospectus meeting the require- 
ments of Section 10 was received, 
by the person to whom the com- 
munication was made, from the 
person making such communication 
or his principal.” No doubt this 
has something to do with the dealer 
situation. 

As things stand now the act is 
fundamental law, but not yet inter- 
preted and, of course, not yet tested 
in court. It creates a new function 
of Government. 

At the moment, it finds invest- 
ment bankers in great perplexity as 
to their rights and as to their 
proper procedure in buying and 
selling securities. These uncertain- 
ties no doubt will disappear as the 
Federal Trade Commission, which 
is charged with the administration 
and enforcement of the act, and 
the investment bankers get into 
harmonious relations and sit down 
around the traditional long table 
and work out a multitude of de- 
tails for the benefit of all. 


+ 


Kay Joins Engel-van Wiseman 

George Kay, former vice-president and 
merchandise director of the McLellan 
Stores Company, and buyer for Mc- 
Crory Stores Corporation, has joined the 
executive staff of Engel-van Wiseman 
New York, chain-store sales specialists. 
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Appeal Inventory 
and’ Copy Tests Bring 


Multiplied Sales 
(Continued from page 6 ) 


in the factory. The result of this 
is that the consistent user of Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap, for instance, will 
probably in the course of a year 
get six different types of inserts 
which will pretty well cover every 
possible appeal to him. 

We are also working out the 
same flexible idea on our packages 
for the shampoos. Across the 
front of the shampoo carton is a 
line in contrasting color. We are 
planning to use several different 
types of copy for this line. 

Of course, these appeals are al- 
ways based upon what we have 
been able to prove from our sales 
records in the past. 

There are scores of advertisers 
in the United States today who are 
feverishly looking around for new 
ideas when a careful inventory ap- 
peal of their own records would 
show the best appeals for them to 
use. 

If they would make this kind of 
appeal inventory and then censor 
their copy in advance, they would 
not only free themselves from the 
possibilities of Government inter- 
ference but they would be creating 
advertising which, because it did 
not over-exaggerate, would build 
repeat sales—and repeat sales are 
what make good and profitable 
business. 


Bank Elects Ewald 


Henry T. Ewald, president of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, has 
been elected a director of the Wabeek 
State Bank, which was established last 
month by Senator James Couzens in 
Birmingham, a suburban city of Detroit. 


Account with Ziv 
The advertising account of The Brom- 
well Wire Goods Company, Cincinnati, 
metal specialties, is being handled by 
Frederic W. Ziv, Inc., Inc., of that city. 


Death of Archibald McNab 


Archibald McNab, for more than 
twenty years Western representative of 
The Music Trades, New York, died in 
Chicago on June 25. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
RECOVERY 
a 


Explained 


A complete explanation and 
analysis of the new Industrial. 
Recovery Act—the most impor- 
tant law ever enacted in this 
country. Shows what the law 
says and how it affects you. 
Clear, concise, up-to-date and 
authoritative. 


The material for this booklet is taken 
from the Prentice-Hall FEDERAL 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY SERVICE 
now being used by hundreds of leading 
business houses, lawyers, accountants, 
banks and trade associations throughout 
the country. 


The Prentice-Hall Service is recognized 
as the most reliable source of informa- 
tion on the new Recovery Act. It is 
backed by 20 years of successful experi- 
ence in the compilation and dissemina- 
tion of National and State tax and legal 
data and related information. 


What the Booklet Covers: 


How the purposes of the Act are to be 
carried out. 
Voluntary codes and agreements 
—what they must contain; 
—what they may contain. 
Compulsory codes. 
Licenses. 
Imports. 
Constitutionality. 
Anti-trust laws. 
How the Act will be administered. 
Penalties for violation of the Act. 
Re-employment and relief taxes. 
You must act upon this new 
law at once; otherwise it will 
act upon you. The new Pren- 
tice-Hall booklet gives you the 
information you need to un 
derstand the law and see how 
it affects you. Send for a 
copy today. 
Pin a dollar bill to coupon be- 

low and return to 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 


70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
ALg. 4- > 

Attached is $1. Send me your new book- 
let outlining and explaining the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. Also 
tell me about your new Federal Trade 
and Industry Printed Current Bulletin 
Service which shows all rulings, regula- 
tions, decisions and codes affecting the 
Recovery Act. 


Name... . 
Firm... 
Address. . Janwnnns nacasseens 








Disposing of Dealer Stocks When 
New Package Is Marketed 


There Are Several Plans That Bring Loss on Old Containers Down 
to a Minimum 


Forrest B. Makecunie, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Will you please send us a list of re- 
cent articles which deal with the reac- 
tions resulting from increasing the size 
of a manufacturer’s package? 

We are seeking answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What Ty to the old stock on 
the dealer’s shelf? 

2. What happens to the old stock in 
the jobber’s warehouse? 

3. What is the best method now in 
practice for picking up old stock and 
replacing with new? 

4. How does the dealer feel about 
selling a greater quantity at no greater 
profit ? 


W. Know es, 
P roduction Manager. 


HE answers to the first three 

questions put by Mr. Knowles 
depend pretty largely on the meth- 
od that is to be chosen to put the 
new package into distribution. 

A number of manufacturers ad- 
vocate a process of slow change 
whereby dealers are only given 
new containers when they get out 
of stock of the old. This plan, 
however, would not seem to be 
very practical where there is a 
definite change in the size of the 
package rather than a change in 
the design. 

It would be particularly unde- 
sirable if the product is one of 
wide distribution so that it would 
be handled by a number of deal- 
ers in the same community. In 
this case the change must be made 
in each community at the same 
time. 

The problem then becomes one 
of cleaning out the old merchan- 
dise as soon as possible. 

When the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company put its new black and 
red package into distribution it 
used a jig-saw puzzle and a pic- 
torial folder as a hook in an offer, 
sending them to anybody who sent 
in one carton top from a box of 
20-Mule Team Borax. 

The offer was made over the 





radio on three days and within a 
month 368,400 letters and carton 
tops had been received. This 
served to clean out old _ stocks 
quickly and automatically took 
care of most of the problems in- 
herent in Mr. Knowles’ first two 
questions. 

When General Foods made its 
change in its Grape-Nuts package 
it used an equalization process 
which was described by Bruce 
Ashby, associate advertising man- 
ager of the company, as follows: 

“Our district sales representa- 
tives and all salesmen were in- 
structed to equalize direct con- 
sumer stocks within their territory 
limits insofar as it was possible 
to do so, prior to the time that 
the release of the new package 
was made to the field. If one cus- 
tomer had ordered 500 cases of 
Grape-Nuts, for instance, for im- 
mediate shipment, and another cus- 
tomer in the same area had 1,000 
cases of the product in the old 
container, we issued a credit mem- 
orandum for 500 cases to the lat- 
ter customer and transferred that 
merchandise to the man who had 
no stock. In this way, all of the 
old package merchandise was 
moved out and it was not neces- 
sary to pick up any stock.” 

This equalization plan has been 
followed with variations by a num- 
ber of companies. 


Changing When Dealers’ 
Stocks Are Lowest 


Another method of making a 
change is to study sales records 
and find when dealers’ stocks are 
lowest and then plan to introduce 
the new package at that time. This, 
of course, may call for long range 
planning but if it can be worked 
out it means that the new pack- 
age is introduced at a time when 
there is the least waste so far as 
dealers and jobbers are concerned. 
If this can be tied up with the 
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equalization plan, the manufac- 
turer has the most satisfactory 
method, 

Mr. Knowles does not mention 
the price of the product nor 
whether it is perishable. Any plan 
for putting a new package into 
stock depends to a great extent 
on these two factors. 

Some companies use special sales 
drives to help dealers clean out 
their old stock. This is usually 
successful in accomplishing the 
cleaning out process but it is also, 
as a general thing, just as success- 
ful in overstocking consumers with 
the result that when the new pack- 
age is introduced a great number 
of habitual users of the product 
are stacked up to the point where 
they do not wish to buy. 

Sometimes if the product is not 
perishable, the manufacturer can 
take in returned goods from his 
dealers and repack them. How- 
ever, in most cases this process is 
about as costly as letting the 
dealer junk the product entirely. 
Where the product is not expen- 
sive and dealers’ stocks are low, 
occasionally a manufacturer has 
given the dealer credit for all of 
the merchandise that he had in 
stock, but has made sure in some 
way that the merchandise is de- 
stroyed so the dealers do not cut- 
price. it and ~-flood the market 
with it. 

The problem of controlling job- 
bers’ stocks is much simpler than 
that of controlling dealers’ stocks. 
Here the manufacturer is dealing 
with comparatively few individuals 
and can watch their stocks closely. 
If jobbers are willing to co-operate 
—and most of them will be—the 
manufacturer can control jobbers’ 


— 
Hay Advanced by wMaQ 


William G. Hay, announcer for radio 
station wmag, Chicago, and a member 
of the sales staff of the National Broad- 
casting Company, has been appointed 
manager of wMag, succeeding William 
S. Hedges. 





Appoints Wandless Associates 

Printing Equipment Engineer, Cleve- 
land, has appointed Wandless Associates, 
Inc., New York, as its Eastern adver- 
tising representative. 





+ 
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stocks to the point where there 
will be comparatively little mer- 
chandise in their warehouses. This 
he can take back, allowing the job- 
bers full credit, without a great 
deal of loss, relatively speaking. 

In answer to Mr. Knowles’ 
fourth question, the experience of 
most manufacturers who have in- 
creased the size of their package 
has been that they have had no 
complaints from jobbers except in 
rare cases. 

In laying the new package be- 
fore the jobber the manufacturer 
says, “We are going to give con- 
sumers more of our product for 
the same money. Now if that 
would happen to mean that we 
were not going to get any more 
consumers and our market was to 
be limited to those who are now 
buying the product, this would 
mean a loss in sales volume to 
you. 

“However, this is not the way 
this deal will work out. By giv- 
ing more for the same money we 
are going to open up opportunities 
for dealers to get many new cus- 
tomers. In addition to that we 
are going to put heavy sales pres- 
sure behind the product both with 
dealers and consumers. The re- 
sult is bound to be an increase 
in the number of units sold and 
in the long run you are going to 
find our product more profitable 
than it has ever been before.” 

Since this is a picture of what 
generally happens and since most 
wholesalers at one time or another 
have had a similar experience with 
other products the manufacturer 
should not have too much difficulty 
with this phase of his problem.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ 
With Sacramento “Bee” 


Hugh P. Walls is now hveiness man- 
ager of the Sacramento, Calif., Bee. For 
the last twenty years he has been ad- 
vertising and business manager of the 
Modesto, Calif., News Herald, where 
he is succeeded by F. C. Willey, for- 
merly with the Bee. 





Promoted by “Machinery” 


W. E. Robinson, formerly head of 
copy of Machinery, New York, has been 
appointed service manager of that pub- 
lication. 
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Novel Packages Provide Five-Fold 


Stimulus to Sales 


Stockings Sold in Easter Baskets, Wine-Glasses and Footballs Help Plus 
Sales and Create Gift Market for Gotham 


AN auxiliary packaging policy, 
which has provided a five-fold 
stimulus to its business, has been 
developed by the Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Company. This policy has 
(1) plussed the sale; (2) com- 
bated price slashing; (3) made the 
merchandise more salable; (4) 
tapped a wider gift market, and 
(5) obtained added window display. 

It is not certain which of these 
advantages was uppermost in mind 
when the plan was first adopted 
but, undeniably, here are five good 
reasons for continuing this new 
package venture. Here briefly is 
how these novel packages bring 
these advantages about: 

(1) Plussing the sale. One Eas- 
ter little baskets were offered. In 
the straw lay five or six eggs 
with stockings inside. Many people 
who contemplated buying only one 
pair of stockings bought more be- 
cause of this packaging. 

(2) Combating price slashing. 
Here is a little Scotty Dog with 


a pair of stockings on his back 
When this dog is presented, he is 
the center of attraction, taking 
attention momentarily away from 
the merchandise—and from price 
He adds 75 cents to the price of 
the stockings, but pleasure to the 
person receiving them. 

(3) Adds salability. Hosiery by 
itself is not especially interesting 
merchandise, but when it is put in 
a wine-glass and a lovely box, it 
immediately becomes something un- 
usual. Instead of being prosaic, it 
becomes an expression of thought- 
fulness. 

(4) As a gift from men. Hosiery 
has always been an obvious gift 
and yet a gift without distinction 
from a man to a woman. Its easy 
exchangeability, its sure need have 
recommended it as a practical gift. 
At the same time these qualities 
have made it over-practical. Toa 
woman a man doesn’t know well, it 
borders on a gesture of over- 
friendliness; to a woman he does 


Some of the novel packages developed to plus the sale of Gotham Hosiery— 
the basket is the novelty that was offered at Easter this year 
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know well, it seems a dull gift, 
however practical. 

These packages, these timely 
footballs or valentines, are a solu- 
tion to the problem. They add a 
touch of romance to the gift. They 
make it interesting, seemingly less 
practical. They look a lot more 
money, while costing only a little 
more. 

(5) Better windows. These bou- 
quets, these bunnies, these little 
mailmen with stockings, make good 
window displays. They give the 
store an opportunity to do some- 
thing unusual. It is not impossible 
to make a pair of hose, alone, an 
object of interest, but the display 
takes on an added appeal and 
novelty when the hosiery is shown 
being carried on the backs of little 
Scotty dogs or in little flower pots. 
The result has been not only bet- 
ter hosiery windows—but more. 

The procedure in handling these 
packages has been simple. The 
novelties are all tested in Gotham’s 
own retail shops in New York. 

A source of supply for the pack- 
age novelty is contracted with, 
usually without any commitment 
on quantity, though some of these 
items have sold up to 13,000 units 
—the Scotty Dog, for example. 
The dealer usually orders the con- 
tainers from Gotham, though ship- 
ment is made from the source of 
supply. Gotham makes no money 
on these items. In some cases, it 
buys outright from the source of 
supply; in some cases it orders 
from week to week according to 
needs of dealers. It is interesting 
to note that where a definite com- 
mitment has been made, there has 
been no case where the demand 


+ + 
Death of Samuel Leavick 


Samuel Leavick, Cincinnati district 
manager of the Periodical Publishing 
pany, died recently in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He formerly was adver- 
tising manager of the old Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. Mr. Leavick was 
fifty-six years old. 





Larson Starts Publication 
Beverage and Fountain Trade News, 
a monthly, has been started by the Lar- 
son soy Sy ny, Inc 305 East 
45th Street ew c. 
is editor and poe + aay _¥ R. F. 
Gheynst, business manager. 


R. Larson 
. Vander 
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failed to measure up to the full 
amount of purchase. Testing in its 
own stores is partly responsible 
for this. 

In a lesser number of cases, the 
dealer has bought direct from the 
source of supply. This has hap- 
pened where the novelty was a 
stock item or could be handled 
easily in small lots. Some of the 
novelties have been made by hand, 
which facilitated direct buying by 
dealer from maker. 

Complete information on each 
idea is distributed through a printed 
bulletin. This is sent to the stores, 
with instructions on how to create 
windows around the novelty. 
Photos are included. The cost of 
the novelty is given, together with 
a suggested resale price. The dogs 
cost 55 cents and sold for 75 cents. 
The wine-glass was to be bought at 
the local 5 and 10-cent store, as are 
many of the materials and acces- 
sories for window trimming. The 
wine-glass, together with an attrac- 
tive box obtainable from Gotham, 
sold for 25 cents. The bunnies cost 
50 cents and sold for 75 cents. 

Katherine Guinane, who is in 
charge of package design for the 
company, points out that there is a 
wide field’ for other manufacturers 
to work out novel presentations of 
their merchandise to increase single 
sales and to increase the “giveabil- 
ity” of merchandise. 

Gotham has discovered that wo- 
men are practically always in the 
market for stockings as gifts if the 
package or “trimming up” has 
originality and appeal. It has found 
that women are glad to pay the 
extra amount to satisfy their de- 
sire for something different. 


a 
Adds Three Accounts 


The following companies have placed 
their advertising accounts with the Utica, 
Y., office of Moser, Cotins & Brown, 
Inc. ; Westcott Chuck Company, Oneida, 
N. Y., lathe and drill chucks; Fonda 
Container Company, Inc., Utica, and The 
National Accessories Stores, Inc., Utica. 


Kivlan with K. N. & R. 


Frank J. Kivlan, formerly New York 
manager of Advertisers, Inc., Detroit, 
has joined the advertising firm of Kellv, 
Nason & Roosevelt, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. . He was, at one time, 
with Mac us, Inc., Detroit. 
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New York, JuNE 29, 1933 
In the May 25 
aaa issue of PRINT- 
or ERS’ INK there 
Peace was an editorial 


under the heading, “Let Us Have 
Peace.” It took the position that 
Professor James W. Young’s re- 
port favoring the present system 
of agency compensation should be 
accepted as final, inasmuch as it 
represented the results of a fact- 
finding survey in which advertisers, 
publishers and agents had par- 
ticipated on equal terms. 

One of Printers’ INK’s very 
good friends in the Association of 
National Advertisers—of whom we 
are proud to say we have many— 
inquires whether we contemplate a 
similar editorial endorsement of 
the present A.N.A. plan to investi- 
gate the subject still more. His 
question is naive and the answer is, 
of course, no. 

Carrying water on both shoulders 


INK June 29, 1922 
is a physical performance which 
Printers’ INK has never learned 
and doesn’t want to learn. Any- 
way, it’s too hot these days to at- 
tempt to become adept in new tricks. 

The Young report is not perfect 
either in its findings or its phrase- 
ology. Any bright person can pick 
flaws in it—just as he probably 
could in the Ten Commandments 
or the Declaration of Independence 

Perhaps some day conditions may 
change and advertising evolve to a 
point where a better system will be 
found. 

But the report certainly shows 
up a strong case for.the 15 per cent 
idea by proving that it grew out 
of the experiences and contribu- 
tions of every element in advertis- 
ing. No one person, no one class, 
made it. It is not a product of 
whim or caprice. 

Without qualification, therefore, 
we reiterate our previous admoni- 
tion: 

“Let us have peace.” 

There are more important things 
to be done than hashing over once 
again this much-discussed subject. 


On the Chicago 
Watch , Board of Trade 
the Hog! last week hogs 

were selling at $5 a hundred— 

a hundred pounds, of course. 
The same quotation has been 

made several times of late and 

even more has been paid. 

This important news should 
have been played up on the front 
pages of the newspapers as prom- 
inently as the London economic 
conference, Al Smith’s being made 
an LL.D. at Harvard, and even 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s visit to the girls’ 
camp in upstate New York. 

For, to quote from a bulletin on 
the agricultural situation, issued by 
the Corn Belt Farm Dailies of 
Chicago, “as a business promise 
nothing can take precedence over 
5-cent hogs. If the price can 
be maintained and perhaps _in- 
creased, as some expect, it will 
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mark an absolute end of depres- 
sion.” 

The big point is that with hogs 
t a nickel the farmer can operate 
profitably without extra-curricular 
help or any fantastic tinkering 
vith the law of supply and de- 
mand. Every advertiser expe- 
rienced in selling to the farm 
market knows what this means. 

We believe, ‘therefore, that ad- 
ertisers will be showing some real 
sagacity if they watch the hog. 
This will be much more construc- 
tively useful—although perhaps not 
quite so interesting—than watch- 
ing Mr. Wallace and Mr. Peek 
prepare to inflate the selling prices 
of farm products when, as and if. 





And now it seems 
that there are 

Beauty racketeers among 
the beauticians. Printers’ INK 
learns that, at a meeting last week, 
a group of manufacturers of per- 
manent-wave machines agreed to 
cope with bootleg beauty by warn- 
ing the public that the cut-price 
charm dispensed by certain un- 
scrupulous gilders of the lily is 
worse than just skin-deep. It’s dan- 
gerous. 

Grimly these makers of magic 
mechanisms that transform stringy 
tresses 
have determined that they will 
stamp out bootlegging in their in- 
dustry by carrying the case to the 
people. 

All of which, of course, is com- 
mendable. 

Yet it raises a social question 
that bothers us. Perhaps we are 
unduly apprehensive; but we can’t 
forget some of the results that at- 
tended the effort to make Prohibi- 
tion popular with what might be 
called Prohibition’s consumers. In- 
hibition, imposed upon a populace, 
so aggravated certain perversities 
in human nature that, we under- 
stand, Sunday Schoo] superinten- 
dents and church vestrymen and 
bank presidents took to hanging 


Up-the-Alley 


into patent-leather tiaras” 
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around speakeasies and confiding 
to bored bartenders that the bes’ 
li'l wife in the worl’ was so broad- 
minded that, right at that moment, 
she was sitting down, with some 
of her friends, to bridge and cock- 
tails. 

Possibly we are unduly pessi- 
mistic—and maybe it really will not 
matter, anyway. 

But we do visualize the time 
when, with bootleg beautifying 
publicly condemned and the same 
kind of perversities rampant in our 
land, one American matron will 
say to another: 

“All right, if she insists on go- 
ing along, we'll take her. She’s 
old-fashioned; but we can stand 
her for two hours. And after the 
show we'll shake her and slip over 
to Jake’s and get our eyebrows 
plucked.” 





It was _ natural 
Too Many that the passage 
Experts of the National 


Industrial Recovery Act should be 
the signal for wordy and feverish 
hosannahs from a lot of self-ap- 
pointed prophets and experts. 

Scores of gentlemen, who have 
been forced to ride their hobbies 
more or less privately in that 
vacuum that surrounds the half- 
educated theorist, suddenly have 
found an opportunity to ride in a 
glare of publicity. 

Fortunately leaders in our major 
industries are showing little sym- 
pathy for many of the so-called 
experts. They are pretty exacting 
as they demand the credentials of 
every man or group of men who 
claim to know all there is to know 
about the Act. 

The real expert is none other 
than General Hugh S. Johnson. 
When he makes a statement that 
statement means something. For- 
tunately when he talks he uses 
words of few syllables. Equivoca- 
tion has no part in his vocabulary. 

There are, of course, a number 
of men who form a select group of 
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those who have studied the Act and 
its background and know what it 
is all about. Business can listen to 
them and be repaid for the effort. 
It is unfortunate that these men 
should be handicapped by the pro- 
nouncements of hobbyists who light 
upon some pet feature of the act 
and then proceed to set up a new 
civilization solely on this feature. 
Therefore, it is highly important 
that executives who want to get 
the most out of the Recovery Act 
exercise unusual care in courting 
and accepting advice from those 
who claim to be “in the know.” 





Advertisers are 


Mr. Moley ; : 
to the unanimous in hop- 
ing that Professor 
Rescue 


Moley, head man 
of the President’s brain department, 
will succeed in getting his nominal 
boss, Secretary Hull, onto the right 
track in the London economic con- 
ference. For that important gather- 
ing will have a profound influence 
for good or better upon American 
business and the American delega- 
tion, up to now, has made rather a 
sorry spectacle of itself. 

Mr. Hull, it seems, has been tak- 
ing a strongly international view 
of things only to be repudiated in 
Washington by Mr. Moley, his as- 
sistant. 

The professor, obviously speak- 
ing the thoughts of his real chief, 
the President, declares that Amer- 
ica is not going to be a party to 
any scheme arbitrarily to peg the 
value of the dollar. He wants it 
to seek its own level and thus 
make the way clear for the orderly 
process of inflation to the desired 
point. 

In plain language, he fails to see 
why this Government should be 
held responsible for the present ills 
of the world and to pay the entire 
price for its economic rehabilita- 
tion. 

As these words are being writ- 
ten, Mr. Moley is on his way to 
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London to pass along to his su- 
perior officer some ideas and in- 
structions he got, after making an 
airplane visit to Skipper Roosevelt 
aboard the latter’s schooner off the 
coast of Maine. Thus, in a manner 
of speaking, the American policy at 
the conference seems to be taking 
definite form, having due regard 
for American business interests. 

Meanwhile, prices continue to 
rise, industry is lining up under the 
new Recovery Act, men are going 
back to work. America is doing a 
real job for itself and can do eve: 
a better one if at the economic 
congress it is not swayed too much 
by European troubles. 





I Arthur H. Bray- 

toad ton, editor of the 

Wins Dry Goods Mer- 
chants Trade Journal, Des Moines, 
seems to be trying to stir up an 
argument between the Chicago edi- 
torial office of Printers’ INK and 
the home office in New York. 

He writes our Chicago repre- 
sentative commending a recent edi- 
torial on “How Taxes Eat Up 
Property” but says he is irked ex- 
ceedingly by its reference to “out” 
in Chicago. 

For the life of him he cannot 


see why “they” always talk about 


ty ” 


out” in Chicago, “out” in Pitts- 
burgh or “out” in Des Moines. 

He insists that Mr. Erbes, for 
the honor of the Great Middle 
West, start something at once to 
the end that the offense shall not 
be repeated. 

He wins, hands down. 

Hereafter “out” will not be used 
in connection with any locality 
West of the Hudson. 

Printers’ INK throws itself 
upon the mercy of the court and 
proudly admits that all the com- 
munities named are in the United 
States. This of course includes 
Iowa—especially since its affirma- 
tive vote the other day on pro- 
hibition repeal. 
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olicy at 
taking 
=— June 1st, 1933, 
nue to 
der the Mr, David Marcus 
> going Printers' Ink Publications 
— 185 Madison Avenue 
onomic New York City 
> much 
Dear Mr. Marcus: 
pm We have received such marvel- 
” Mer. ous results from our advertising in 
foines, Printers' Ink Weekly and Monthly that 
— = it has aroused me to the point of writing 
_— you this letter, 
repre- A large number of concerns with 
mt o@t- whom we have never had any business trans- 
| Up action have asked us to co-operate with 
“out” them on their sales promotion work, We 
also have received requests from practic- 
— ally every state in the country for 
Pitts- samples, etc, 
es. 
i Rn I thought you would be inter- 
ian Ge ested to know that the results are very 
Il not gratifying. 
oor Respectfully yours, 
cality , i 
itself C S PAANC s 
t and 
com- Vice-Pres, and Sales Mgr. 
Inited 
om R. W, Stanger - LK. 
pro- 

















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


T his favorite music store the 
4 4 other day the Schoolmaster was 
shown a recent development in 
phonograph records. It was a 10- 
inch double with selections from 
the recent motion picture, “Ador- 
able.” 

Instead of the conventional sur- 
faces, with the name label inside 
the black circle on which the music 
is recorded, on one side was a large 
picture of Janet Gaynor and on the 
other side was a picture of Miss 
Gaynor and Henry Garat, co-star 
in the picture. 

Curious to know more about this 
record and others that were shown 
him by the dealer, the Schoolmaster 
wrote R. P. Wetherall of the rec- 
ord and recording division of RCA 
Victor Co., Inc. 

Mr. Wetherall replied as follows: 

“Our first picture records were a 
set of disks which included a se- 
ries of ‘Winnie-the-Pooh’  chil- 
dren’s songs. The famous A. A. 
Milne characters are reproduced on 
the records in six colors. 

“Early this year we made a 
medley from Jerome Kern’s show, 
‘Music in the Air,’ a 12-inch rec- 
ord, which pictured a scene from 


the show and the star performers 
Later a 12-inch picture recording 
showed a drawing of Paul White 
man and night life in New York in 
two colors. After that was the 
‘Adorable’ recording and our most 
recent issue was a 12-inch double 
of a medley of Noel Coward songs 
sung by Mr. Coward with Leo 
Reisman’s orchestra. Pictures of 
Coward and Reisman are repro- 
duced on the record. 

“In addition in April we issued 
two 10-inch records in picture 
form of Poe’s poem, ‘The Raven,’ 
put to music, accompanied by the 
Philadelphia orchestra, with Ben- 
jamin de Loache making the dra- 
matic reading. 

“These records are about one- 
third higher in price than our 
standard shellac records. This is 
due to the fact that they are still 
somewhat in the experimental stage 
and due to the expensive process of 
manufacturing, artwork and trans- 
parent surface material. 

“It is a laminated type of record 
with a thermoplastic shellac core 
with pictures reproduced on coated 
paper on each side, the pictures 
being overlayed by a thin sheet of 
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He Talks Your Language | 





WALTER A. LOWEN 
Placement Specialist 


* Gen. SaALes Mcr.—Extraordinary ex- 
perience in DRUG and cosMETic fields; 
9 years with one Co., last 5 years earn- 
ing $40,000 yearly. Expert on Federal 
Trade Com. matters, price maint’ce, 
packaging, prod’n, etc. College Grad., 
age 42, distinguished appearance, force- 
ful personality. Starting salary of less 
import than real opportunity. A “Find” 
for the Co. desirous of reaching the top. 
* Copy & Contact Star—Author of 
some of America’s most admired copy, 
including first 8-page class mag. inser- 
tion, now regarded as a cLassic. Fine 
appearing man of 38, two years in pres- 
ent position at $18,500. Good reason 
for seeking change even at lower salary. 


* Acency Manacer—Past 10 years 
Pres. of two organizations. Previously 
Copy Chief of large Western agency. Uni. 
lecturer on Adv. & Selling. UnusuaLty 
ABLE man of 42, alert, vigorous, with de- 
lightful personality. Has earned $25,000; 
available now around $7,500, but right 
opportunity of paramount importance. 
* Copy Woman—Who has written on 
MAJOR ACCOUNTS for two of the largest 
agencies; with one 54% years. Previously 
Adv. Mgr. two Fifth Ave. FASHION SHOPS 
giving her experience perfect balance. 
Young, attractive, intelligent, charming. 
Earned $8,500. Asks around $4,000. 


From the top drawer of 
New York’s most carefully se- 
lected file of applicants for 
Advertising, Sales Executive 
and Office Positions, the fol- 
lowing men and women are 
recommended to the employer 
on the alert to improve his 
organization at this propiti- 
ous time. Drop me a line or 
phone and, at no obligation to 
you, I'll gladly supply further 
confidential details or arrange 
for interviews if you wish. 


* “One Man AcENcY”—An executive 
with a world of experience with 4-A 
Agencies and Mfgrs., who knows ALL 
BRANCHES of the business. Has been 
Copy Chief, Research and Publicity Dir. 
A recognized creative planner and writer 
of outstanding ability. Age 35, keen, 
loyal—ideal as right hand to busy prin- 
cipal of large organization. Salary open. 
* Art Direcror—Ten years with well- 
known agencies, producing many most 
attractive ads in leading publications. 
Original, versatile, fine type man of 36; 
easy to work with and A REAL PRO- 
pucER, successful also in contact work. 
A $10,000 man—available at $3,200 up. 
* Pusiicrry MANAGER—Past 9 years 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL for important clients 
of two prominent agencies, as well as 
staff work for a large utility and pub- 
licity organization. Interested in either 
full or part time. Splendid appearing 
chap of 32. A $7,000 man willing to 
start at a whole lot less. 

*% ACCOUNTANT-MEDIA-OF FICE MGR. 
11 years’ A-1 exp., including two years 
in present position with young agency. 
Cleancut Nordic appearance, engaging 
personality. Age 30. IDEAL FOR ALERT 
AGENCY prizing thoroughness plus ver- 
satility. A $4,500 man; will change for 
much less & better opportunity. 


WALTER A. LOWEN Placement Agency 


11 West 42nd St., New York 


Phone PEnnsylvania 6-4406 








Iam 
LOOKING FOR 
ANEW POSITION 


My fourteen years’ service with 
one of the largest public utility 
companies in the country is to 
be terminated by discontinu- 
ance of present position. 

Eight years’ experience as edi- 
tor of an outstanding prize-win- 
ning employees’ publication, 
publicity, personnel and public 
relations work involving per- 
sonal contacts and public ad- 
dresses before large groups. 
Good background of knowl- 
edge of utility structures and 
operating practices. 

Young, married. Can give best 
of references as to ability and 
personal characteristics. 


Will be available after July 31. 


Address “M,"" BOX 250 
PRINTERS’ INK 


P.S. lam nota chiseller. 














VERY DESIRABLE 
OFFICE SPACE 


FOR RENT—48th and Madison, one or 
more private offices, furnished or unfur- 
nished. Good light and air. Reception 
room, telephone, etc. In advertising 
ep. Prefer someone in Similar line. 


ery r rent. T Mr. 
Holmes, PLaza 3-9663. 
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cellulose acetate, the edges of which 
are sealed by a shellac core mate- 
rial that is pressed out to the 
margin.” 

The records are colorful and at- 
tractive and should, the School- 
master feels, have an unusual 
appeal. 

* * ” 

Recently the Readers’ Service 
Department was asked for some 
material concerning the value of 
modern advertising by Fred W. 
Capers, a member of a debating 
team at Phillips Andover Academy. 

The Schoolmaster was mildly 
gratified later to see a letter 
from Mr. Capers, who said that 
not only had he received the ma- 
terial but that it had been instru- 
mental in deciding the debate in 
favor of advertising. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
debates of this kind will be a 
helpful thing for advertising and 
future consumers. 

Many things about advertising 
are open to attack and the School- 
master takes a certain pleasure on 
various occasions in joining the at- 
tackers. 

Advertising, however, has been 
attacked too frequently by loose 
thinkers and sensationalists who 
were short on facts but long on 
accusation. 

The place of advertising in mod- 
ern business has been established on 
a sound foundation. It does the 
youngsters in prep school and col- 
lege a service if they will really 
make a study of the benefits as well 
as the faults of advertising. Such 
a study will better equip them to 
understand it and will make them 
more sympathetic with its oc- 
casional shortcomings. 

The Schoolmaster has often been 
accused of being a Pollyana in his 
defense of advertising and yet all 
that he has ever asked is that those 
who attack the advertising business 











DD SALES VALUE to your advertising 
and 
Baird’s advertising design and typography. 
FREE. A portfolio of keyed ads to executives 
interested in farm buying power. 
HARRY BAIRD CORPORATION 
WHltehall 4347 


rofits to your business by using 


417 N. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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as a whole at least make a fair 
study of what it has done. The 
students at Andover made this 
study and it is gratifying to see 
that those who were on the side 
of advertising breezed home the 
winners. 
* + . 


The other day a letter reached 
the Schoolmaster’s desk from an 
irate automobile prospect. He 
writes of many things which seem 
to annoy him in automobile adver- 
tising and price methods, this 
among others: 

“Then there’s the dear old 
freight—and handling! Capone, 
the best day he ever saw, never 
had anything as soft as this. Sup- 
pose we happen to know that the 
car we are buying is assembled 
right in our own home town. And 
that the freight on automobile parts 
is comparatively small in carload 
lots. 

“Do we pay this honest freight? 
We do not! We part with what it 
would cost to crate a whole car 
and ship it all by itself. And the 
automotive industry pockets the 
difference. I never saw this in an 
automobile ad! 

“The handling consists of some 
roustabout driving our new, stiff 
car, Hell-for-leather from the as- 
sembling plant to the dealer’s show- 
room. For the charge involved it 
ought to be carried by the presi- 
dent of the company and the board 
of directors.” 

There is a great deal more to 
the same general effect showing 
that one prospect at least doesn’t 
like the way automobiles are ad- 
vertised. It will be remembered 
that Eddie Rickenbacker many 
years ago, advertised a delivered 
price. So did the Hudson-Essex 
advertising at one time quote prices 
“at your door—nothing more to 
pay.” 

Perhaps sales are lost on the 
showroom floor when the prospect 
finds that the local advertised price 
is revised there by the salesman. It 
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ENVELOPES 
at the same 
LOW PRICES 





ER 
tw LOTS OF 50000 


§ETHOGRAPHED 





Attractively Lithographed 
on our 20 Ib. Watermark 
White Burland Bend. 
Engraving furnished, if 
necessary, at actual cost. 











—— 
27.000 ot 8.25 per ™ | 6,000 ct $2.O0perm 
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Send Today for FREE BOOK of Actual Samples. 
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Advisory Service 


INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 


To trade groups who have not 
yet developed or perfected their 
organization plans to conform 
with the provisions of the new 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


—and to those who are now 
in the process of formulating 
their codes of fair practice. 


—we offer a complete advisory 
and operating service, direct 
from Washington. 


Inquiries invited. 
MOULTON SERVICE 
1115-17th St., N. W. - Washington, D.C. 
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is entirely possible that when 
“F.O.B. Detroit,” or some other 
city is used in local newspaper ad- 
vertising, that it should be in large 
type, and most automobile manu- 
facturers are running it in this 
method. Perhaps the idea is im- 
practical but it seems to the 
Schoolmaster that various zones 
might be used in national advertis- 
ing with delivered prices in that 
zone featured, and in local advertis- 
ing the approximate price de- 
livered on that dealer’s floor might 
be used. Especially does the 
younger generation sometimes re- 
sent having read a price of a car 
in big bold letters only to discover 
that the price on the showroom 
floor in their own town is some 
$150 to $200 higher. 
‘ = @ 


From A. G. Mungenast, director, 
Sales Managers Bureau, St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, the School- 
master learns of one of the most 
progressive moves that has yet 
been made by an organization of 
sales executives. It is the kind of 
activity that deserves wide imita- 
tion. 

Says Mr. Mungenast, 
Managers 


“The Sales 
Bureau has just com- 
pleted the third of a series of 
monthly salesmen’s evening meet- 
ings. These meetings have had an 
average attendance of over 1,500 
with practically no promotion be- 
yond the mimeographed notice to 
some 1,000 sales executives in ref- 
erence to our bulletins. 

“The meetings were planned ona 
theory that if we helped the sales- 
man become a better salesman and 
gave him sound, solid reasons for 
doing something about it, we could 
help business conditions here mate- 
rially. It was the sort of sell-our- 
way-to-better-times idea. We are 
concluding these meetings for the 
summer but will resume them in 
September on a monthly basis be- 
cause they have been so tremen- 
dously helpful and popular with 
St. Louis firms. 
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“The thought occurs that here 
is a sound, practical means of sales 
management contributing its share 
to better times in a movement that 
would have universal application in 
every large trade center. It is sound 
and its value can’t be questione: 
It is based on a practical considera- 
tion that all will admit is right.” 

The Schoolmaster wishes to sec 
ond heartily Mr. Mungenast’s fina! 
comments. 


New Addresses 


Hanft-Metzger, Inc., New York of 
fice now at 745 Fifth Avenue. 
Dobberteen and Nyland, 300 Wes 
Kalamazoo Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Anton Bruehl and Martin Brueh! 
photographers, 480 Lexington Avenue 
New York. 

Victor Keppler, Inc., hotographs 
250 East 43rd Street, New York. 

The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
New York office now at 401 Broadway 
Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., pub 
lishers’ representative, New York office 
now in R.C.A. Building, 1250 Sixth 
Avenue. 

The J. L. Arnold Company, 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 
J. P. McKinney & Son, 
ag “ma 3) Rockefeller 
ew York. 


Inc., 275 


publishers’ 


Plaza, 


Marketing New Prune 


Products 

Rapken & Company, Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco, drug and food distributor, has 
signed an agreement with the California 
Prune Products Company, of that city, 
to handle Prune-Nip, a prune juice prod- 
uct, and Pru-Diet. 

While marketing and distribution plans, 
according to Baron S. Weiss, advertising 
manager of Rapken, are still in the 
embryo stage, sales and advertising 
plans have been formulated with major 
emphasis on newspaper advertising. 

Announcement of the new products 
follows the formation last December of 
the Prune Growers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia to market co-operatively 78 per 
cent of the total California output. 


Kansas Group Changes Name 

The name of the Kansas Newspaper 
League has been changed and the organ- 
ization has been incorporated as Kansas- 
Missouri Markets & Newspapers, Inc. 
W. D. Shank is president and is located 
in Kansas City, the office in that city 
now being at 438 Lathrop Building. 


Other offices continue with new ones to 
be opened shortly in Atlanta and St. 
Louis. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; 





Minimum order, $3.75 
Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EXCLUSIVE DAILY IN TOWN 
ABOUT TEN THOUSAND. 
Box 941, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lumber Advertising. Agency with lum- 
ber or plywood account, active or in pros- 
pect, could use my experience in lumber 
production and advertising. Now employed. 
Box 940, Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 


Man who knows direct mail; how to 
get canvassers and can sell to women’s 
hurch societies. Must be idea creator, 
merchandiser and copy writer. Healthy, 
0-year firm, near N. Y. C. desires such 
man for this BIG job. Must have record. 
State age, etc. Box 944, P. I. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED AGENCY 
NEW BUSINESS SALESMAN. Only 
advertising, merchandising and sales ex- 
perienced men will be considered. Abso- 
lutely necessary that you give complete 
business history, salaries earned and sal- 
ary requirements in first letter. Box 
142, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN—One for 
Chicago, one for New England and two 
for other territories—to represent leading 
publisher of economical, efficient point- 
of-sale display service. This company, es- 
tablished 22 years, has numbered among 
its customers many outstanding national 
and regional advertisers. Only salesmen 
of seasoned experience will be considered. 
Many of our representatives have been 
with us over ten years. Commission basis. 
Please give full details in first letter. 
Box 946, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 

The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
all requirements—he who has the exact 
experience and qualifications called for. 

No better way to locate the man to fit 
the job than by advertising for him. And 
no better medium for the purpose than 
Printers’ Ink, if the man you seek 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
advertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ Ink, 
describing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 
whom one is very likely to stand out as 
the best fitted for the job. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


ONE MODERN CARBON PAPER 
COATING MACHINE. WITH 
REPLY STATE MAKE, SIZE 
AND PRICE. BOX 939, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


James Madison, established vaudeville 
author, issues a Monthly Comedy Service 
for radio programs, $3 copy; $30 annually. 
Also exclusive programs and continuities 
to order. 465 S. Detroit St., Los Angeles. 
































Advertising. Copy, production background 
great retail—mail-order house; also direct- 
mail experience; excellent recommenda- 
tions. Desires promising permanent con- 
nection. 24, college graduate. Box 945, P.I. 


Editor. Wide experience editorial, ex- 
ecutive and business departments of trade 
and business papers, also general maga- 
zines. Has engineering and _ scientific 
training and broad education. Speaks 
four languages. Willing to become at- 
tached on part-time basis. Box 947, P. I. 


ADVERTISING PREPARED 
For 1-Man Agencies and Printers 
Young man, free-lance, 12 years’ exten- 
sive agency experience—research, ideas. 
copy, layout, production of ads and 
folders. Moderate fee. Box 948, P. I. 











HERE’S A MAN FOR NEW 
ERA AHEAD! He’s too modest 
to write his own qualifications. I 
envy this man who seems to have 
an unusual intuitive insight into 
the future and the changes the 
new era will bring about in Mer- 
chandising and advertising meth- 
ods. He plans introspectively from 
the consumer point of the dis- 
tribution circle. He is 42, of ma- 
ture sound judgment, reliable and 
of excellent habits. He seeks a 
connection as Sales or Advertis- 
ing Manager where his broad ex- 
rience from product planning to 
intensification of sales and new 
markets will exact the greatest 
degree of analytical effort. Ad- 
dress Box 943, Printers’ Ink. 

















CAUTION 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples:‘of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. 


Advertisers receiving quantities of sam- 
ples from numerous applicants, are also 
urged to exercise every possible care in 
handling and returning promptly ll 
samples entrusted to them. 
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FINAL RESULTS » » 
ARE WHAT COUNT 
« « IN PRINTING! 


O matter how little or how much you 
pay for printing, the cost is counted in the final results. 
Savings in first cost are expensive if the printing does 
not produce, because you can’t justify savings on print- 


ing that is a loss. 


NE of the first questions we ask about 
any printing job is: “W hat is the purpose of this printed 
material?” We want to know that so we can start work- 
ing from the beginning to make it produce the results 
expected of it. If you are looking for better results from 
your printed material this year... if you are expect- 
ing every dollar to do its full duty ... then we 
ought to get together and talk about your printing. 


MEdallion 3-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34h ST. NEW YORK 
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Durine the first five 
months of this year the 
Chicago Tribune led all 


Chicago newspapers in 
volume of total depart- 
ment store advertising. 

It was the only Chi- 
cago newspaper to score 
a gain in this classifi- 


cation. 


Chicago Tribune gain: 36,926 lines 
Other papers’ loss: 1,352,744 lines 


beceemnigaal 








